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NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. 
\! Pictures, &c., intended for EXHIBITION and 
SALE the ensuing Season, must be sent for the in- 
| spection of the Committee, on Monday, the 16th, and 
Tuesday, the 17th of Jan 
of Ten in the Morning, and Five in the Evening; after 
which time no Picture or other Work of Art will be 
received. Portraits and Drawings in Water-colours 
are inadmissible. 
N.B. No Picture will be received for Sale that is not 
| bond fide the property of the artist. 
' WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


next, between the hours 





| MHE EDINBURGH SOCIETY of ARTISTS’ 
| SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION will OPEN on 

SATURDAY, the 28th of JANUARY, 1843, at the GAL- 
| LERY, No. 97, GEORGE-STREET, Works of Art will 


| be received there, addressed to the Secr 
| nesday, the 18th of January, from Ten till 


which none can be admitted. 
N.B.—Five per cent. charged upon all Sales, and the 
carriage to and from Edinburgh must be paid by 
contributors, unless specially invited by circular. 
By order of the Committee of Management, 
JAMES FERGUSON, Sec. 


, on Wed. 
usk, after 


| NOTICE TO PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, 
4% and ENGRAVERS.—The HISTORICAL ATTE- 
LIER, 14, Upper St. Martin’s-lane, for the STUDY of 
the LIVING MODELS, is OPEN to Subscribers every 
Evening from Half-past Five to Eight o’Clock. 
This is the ouly Estaviishment in London, except the 


| Royal Academy, wherein this important branch of high 


Art can be properly cultivated. There will be two or 


three vacancies for Members in a few days. 
hon will take place on the 9th of next month. 


The elec- 
Artists 


tnd Amateurs desirous of being Elected-may obtain 
the requisite information as to the mode, by applying 
by letter to the Curator at the Attelier. 


Scape and 
and Water, 


gaged in the Evening School, at 


W. B. Sarns¥ieLp TayLor, Curator. 

December 27th, 1842. 

\ ECHANICS’ INSTITUTION, LIVER- 
4" POOL.—WANTED a TEACHER of DRAWING, 
&e for the High School of this Institution, Salary, 
#20 per annum. Attendance six hours aday. Besides 
suull in Figure Drawing, which is considered of pri- 
mary importance, and for instruction in which a large 
Gallery of Casts has been provided by the Institution, 
4 general knowledge of Practical Perspective, Land- 
Ornamental Drawing and Painting in Oil 
Crayons, Chalk, &c., will be required. The 
Successful candidate will, probably, be further en- 


an additional salary, 


and in this | oe a knowledge of Ornamental 


Modelling will 
Applications, 


and experie; 


Monday the 16t 


very useful. 


with testimonials of character, ability, 


nee in teaching, to be lodged on or before 


h of January, 1843. 


Te AID OF AN ARTIST is required to 
COPY some PAINTINGS from the Old Masters. 
at home and abroad. The occupation would 


iu galleries 


*uil a Zentleman w 


the best so: 


expenses he will nece: 


ho desires to improve his study from 


urces, and at the same time to cover the 


. necessarily incur.—Apply (by letter) 
WT. B. M., Art-Union Office, 132, Fleet-street.” 





Te GRAND VIEW of LONDON, Four 


sented t 
TRATE 
1843. Sub 
their New 
Very, inas: 


eet Four Inches by Three Feet, will be pre- 
A pyre | Six Months’ Subscriber of the ILLUS- 

LONDON NEWS, on the 7th of JANUARY, 
scribers must give immediate instructions to 
agents to be careful and prompt in deli- 
much as the Proprietors are anxious to pre- 


Vent disappointment. —Oflice, 198, Strand, 


ee ee 








HE CHINESE COLLECTION, Hyde Park- 
corner. — Consisting of objects exclusively Chi- 
nese, Surpassing in extent and grandeur any similar 
display in the known world, ja gen bee. | the spacious 
Saloon, 226 feet in length, and embracing upwards of 
Fifty — as large as Life, all fac-similes, in their 
native Costumes, from the highest Mandarin to the 
blind Mendicant; also many Thousand Specimens, 
illustrating the Appearance, Manners, and Customs of 
more than Three Hundred Million Chinese, is NOW 
OPEN, from Ten till Ten.—Admittance, 2s. 6d; Chil- 
dren under Twelve, 1s. 

NTERESTING AND CLASSICAL EX- 

CURSIONS. — CONSTANTINOPLE, the BOS- 
PHORUS, ASIA MINOR, GREECE, EGYPT (the 
ramids, ‘Thebes, and the Cataracts), NAPLES via 

ALIA, &c., may now be visited with increased com- 
fort, and in a comparatively short space of time, by 
means of British Steam Navigation. 

Information relative to these excursions, a pro- 
gramme of the routes, rates of fares, &c., may be had 
on application personally, or by letter, at the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company’s Offices, 51, 
St. Mary Axe, London; also of Mr. F. M‘Gouran, 3, 
Burgh Quay, Dublin; or of Mr. Earle Langston, Man- 
chester. 

RAWING AND PAINTING, — Artists 

and others are informed that the SCHOOL, at 

14, TOTTENHAM COURT-ROAD, is now Open for 

the Winter Season. Antique Class on Monday, Wed- 

nesday, and Friday Evenings, from six to ten, Life 

Class, on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Evenings, 

from half-past seven to half-past nine.—Terms: Life 

Class, One Guinea per Quarter; Antique, Half-a- 
Guinea. To both Classes, 25 Shillings. 

WILLiaAM BARTER, Hon. Sec. 


WILLIAM MULREADY, R.A. 
In square 8vo, price Une Guinea, 
TA VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
With Thirty-two Designs by WiLLI1AM MUL- 
READY, R.A. ‘The whole engraved by John Thompson. 
Published December 20. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 








¥ ETTERS to an AMATEUR, or YOUNG 
ARTIST, on PICTORIAL COLOUR and EFFECT, 
and the Means employed for their Production, 


&c. &c. By Rogar Henpaiz, Esq. 
“These * Lets’ contain many excellent presents, 
and would be found by the Amateur a valuable auxi- 


liary.”—Art-Union, Jaly 1842. 

Published by Simpkia, Marshall, and Co., Sta- 
tioners’ Hail-court; and sold by T. Miller, Artists’ 
Colourman, 56, Long Acre; and Mr. Ackermann, Jun., 
191, Regent-street. Price 5s. 


ESSRS. DICKINSON and SON, 114, 
NEW BON et pane a to congue waies 
enerally, that they have made arrangements to supply 
them with all materials connected with the Fine Arts 
on very advantageous terms, having lately received 
great additions to their Stock of Drawing Papers, 
Brushes, Pencils, &c. Art-Union Print nearly ready— 
* All Saint’s-day.’—Messrs. Dickinson have designed 
three elegant and low-priced FRAMES especially for this 
engraving, to which t y invite inspection. 

Just puolished, the raitof Sir ENRY PoTTINGER, 
Bart., her Majesty’s ipotentiary inChina. Painted 
by LAWRENCE. Lithographed by Lowes DICKINSON. 
Proofs, 10s. 6d.; Prints, 3s.—‘ The New Year’s Gift 
a beautiful and costly production, from works by Land- 
seer, Lawrence, Newton, Briggs, &c. 
Part I1., 10s. 6d. 





er 


TS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





b Just published, 
UNDAY MORNING.—kograved in the 
most exquisite style in mezzotinto, by FraepeRick 
BroM.ey, from the beautiful Pictare painted by ALEX- 
ANDER JOHNSTON, lo 
Prints, #1 1s...... Proofs, #2 2s. 
Welch and Gwynne, Printsellers to the Royal Family, 
24, St. Jaines’s-street, London. 


Early in February will be published, 
MEMOIRS OF JOHN CONSTABLE, Esq., 
R.A., with Notes of his Lectures on the History 
of Landscape Painting. By C. R. Lestis, R.A. Ios. 
trated with 22 Mezzotinto Engravings by D. Lucas, 
from Pictures by Mr. ConsTaBLx, with a - 
London: James , Old 


Fourth edition, 1s,, or 4d. extra by post, ~ 
XFORD NMAS KED; 
or, an Attempt to describe some of the Abuses 

in that University. Dedicated without permission to 
Sir Robert Peel, By a Grapuate. 
Effingham Wilson, 18, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


New work on Affghanistan, dedicated ome per- 
mission to Lieut.-Gen. the Right Hon. Lord Keane. 

HE STORMING OF GHUZNEE AND 

KHELAT, from SKETCHES taken on the spot 

by Lieut. Tuomas Winearte, of the 2nd or Queen’s 
Royal Regiment, drawn on stone by WiLp TayLorn. 

T. M‘Lean, 26, Haymarket.—Subscribers to this work 

can now have their copies. 














Now Ready, 
THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT FOR 1843, 
HE GEMS OF STUART NEWTON, B.A. : 
containing the most choice Specimens of that 
highly-talented Artist, engraved in the finest style of 
Mezzotinto, with descriptive Letter- to each . 
and brief Memoir of the late Royal Academician, by 
Henr Murray, Esq. Beautifully bound in purple 
morocco, and richly gilt, #1 Va. 6d. 
London: Publis by yi 4 Graves and Co., 
Publishers to her Majesty, 6, Pall-Mall. 





Just read 

ORIGINAL WHOLE-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF 

Ts RIGHT HON. SIR ROBERT PEEL, 
BART., M.P., &c. &c.—Just painted, by Joun 

W. Watton, Esq. (taken from life); engraved by C. B. 

WaostarrF, Esq., a8 a companion to Lucas’s 

Tuialtp- Bones portrait of the Duke. Size, 21 inches by 

32 inc igh. 

“* The likeness is a good one, the attitude is character- 
istic of the original, and the whole is spirited and full 
of life.”’—Times. ; 

“The countenance is most admirabl posteaged, ond 
i ay ead hint letellects a nllo enknes 1 

ion an p —> a 

Price to Subscribers: First proofs, before the letters, 
on India paper, S 5s.. Proofs, with the letters, 23 3s.. 
Prints, #1 11s. 6d. 

TWENTY-SIX VIEWS OF THE COLLNGES, 
CHAPELS, AND GARDENS OF O “ 
Drawings made expressly for this work, by W. A. 
DELAMOTTE. 

“( ye spires of Oxford! domes and towers | 
Gardens and groves! your presence ov ” 

Executed in Lithography, by Mr. Wu. Gaver. With 
a Historical Account of each e, by C. OLLIER. 

Price: Bound, printed with Tints, #4 4s.. Coloured, 





t 1., 188.5 | : 
a Family, 11, Golden-square, Regeat-street. 


nd mounted in Portfolio, 210 10s. 
r London: Thomas Boys, Printseller to the Royal 










































































9 THE ART-UNION. 


J yN LONDON.| JTMPORTANT to the SUBSCRIBERS to 
ener 0S on | ART- UNIONS. — te, cence AL of numerous 


ROYAL POLYTECH- 


“ - . Par ., the 
H.R.H. the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. ~ ries, tne CeUDNDON deem it right to state that 


VICE-PRESIDENT, the Resolutions passed at the GENEKAL MEETING 
, arquis of NORTHAMPTON, ISTS and others, held at the Freemasons 
The Most Noble the at 1) , bam on Serapiay benye ” tee ” oe had no 

The Committee have the gratification to state to the | reference whatever ASSOC . é 
Subscribers of 1841, that a FINISHED PROOF of ‘ THE The Attention of yy BS ee One = 
SAINTS’ DAY’ has been submitted to them, and that to the ProspscrTus, to WC INSTITUTION ~ 4 
steps are taken to obtain the requisite number of copies | ROYAL POL N I ’ Rege 
for distribution. | =< pe = be — street. aaa : . oe _ , 
but it will probably be the mont March before OF THE PRINCIP oO 
Prints are ready. Due notice will be given to each sub- EXTENSION A NIONS. stad al 
scriber. e ‘ , U? oO 

The Engraving for 1842,‘ Una entering the Cottage,’ ue ROTA FOL Te ads a 
will be completed in yy f the Prints may there- LONDON a 2yth eons Public 
fore be expected in May or June. The length of time | prepared to show - } Ly RICHINGS ites 
required for the execution of a line engraving of large | some Specimens NGS OF SHAKSPEARE,” and on 
size, and for obtaining the requisite number of impres- | trative of the “ SO} G8 ind aeet, oa nt 
sions, will, if kindly reflected on, fally account for the | the second or third week in January > A mg . 
apparent delay in the delivery of these prints. Miscal- | to each Subscriber of 208. (a -— net py A n _ 
eelation on the part of the engraver of ‘The Saints’ | the price in the usual mode of pu rene: ee 
Day,’ has led to expressions of disappointment, which | Work complete, bound in an Tr Saeed Plates, rs 
the Committee were most anxious to prevent. For the | sisting of Thirteen vee g ie i at + 4 
future they have made arrangements in advance (not | the Members of the Etching Clu ~F + ale pe hee 
previously in their power), 80 as to ensure the annual ENLARGED SCALE, oa Villuge eC The COMMITTEE 
delivery of a Print. lition of Deserte = r " 

Subscribers for the present year will receive for each | think it right to call the particular ———) < 4 
guinea, in addition to the chance of obtaining another | Public to the Prospectus, In Lg TH DAY of 
valuable Work of Art, an Engraving by Mr. L. Stocks, | Prizes to be drawn on the TWED o ed 
from the picture by Sir A. Calicott, R.A., * Raffaelie | APRIL next, and to other red TY TECHNIC 
and the Fornarina,’ which is already far advanced. Ar- | had of the Secretary of the ROYA y ey oN 
rangements have also been made with Mr. G. T. Doo, | INSTITUTION, Regent-street, who receives 
to engrave ‘ The Convalescent,’ painted by Mr. W. scriptions. “2 
py — and = Oi a SS amy —_— — This day is published es eared 
* Castello d’ Ischia,’ paintec r. C. Stanfield, R.A. s ’ 

It should be borne in mind that all engravings issued THE MOST UNIQUE C RISTMAS PRESENT 

jn Patronised by her Majesty the Queen, 
by the Art-Union ¢ London are executed expressly and and all the Royal Famity, 
solely for the Members. . “ 

Subscriptions may be paid daily, from nine till six CHLOSS ENGLISA BIJOU ayn 
o'clock, atjthe office, 4, Trafalgar-square, or to any Mem- for 1843. Poetical illustrated by Miss } "yz 4 
ber of the Committee. the Aathor of “ Our Village, &e. a 4 inc i, 2; 

Gronor Goowtn, F.R.S., F.8.A.,} Honorary | containing Portraits, ages a ce of Rnelish Art, 

Lewis Pocock, F.S.A., Secretaries. | which does honour to the + wx - tens e ao Kin > 

24th December, 1842. viz., H.R.H. the Prince 0 es, . : } y e 

«| Of Prussia, H.R. the Duchess 0 s, Samu 
\ : Rogers, Esq., Miss Adelaide Kemble, and Herr Dobler; 
© ARTISTS.—The Committee of the ART- | with a complete Calendar for the ensuing year. 

UNION of LONDON beg leave respectfully to LIST OF PRICES. 8. d. 
remind Artists about to EXHIBIT their WORKS in | peautifally bound, gilt edges, in a highly em- 

the Londen Galleries, that no Picture or other Works bellis case a “ ae oe - oe 
of Art, the price of which has not been left, at the first Elegantly bound, extra illuminated in morocco 
opening of the several Exhibitions, with the person ap- orvellum.. es os - es +e 
pointed at such Exhibitions to communicate the same | Extra Cases in morocco, to contain the Tiny Vo- 
to public inquirers, can be selected by any ay eye od lume and Glass ee ee ee + ‘ 
and that any reservation, which may make the price i ditto in velvet .. os ee 
required by the Artist doubtfal, is considered as placing | pitto, morocco, elegantly illuminated, and bean- 
such Work of Art as though no price had been affixed tifully le ee - oe - es 
to it, and consequently renders it ineligible for selec- | a dS Microscopic Eye-glass (of half an inch 
= , , , ’ focus) in Tortoi ell, corresponding with the 

The Committee take this opportunity to refer Artists Almanack .. ys cs = es oe 
to their advertisements for Outline Designs, and for a | pitto ditto folding in a Tortoiseshell Case 
Model for casting in Bronze. *,* The Almanack, case, and the little microscopic 

Particulars may be obtained at 4, Trafalgar-square. glass, are under the weight of the penny stamp. 

Grokok Gopwin, F.RS., F.8.A.,) Honorary London: Albert Schioss, Publisher to H.R.H. the 
Lewis Pocock, F.8.A., Secretaries. | Duchess of Kent, 12, Berners-street, Oxford-street ; and 
24th December, 1842. to be had of all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


WEST-RIDING ART-UNION. 








The Committee of the “ ART-UNION OF LONDON” having issued a notice, the tendency of which is to 
prejudice the “ WEST-RIDING AKT-UNION,” and other Institutions of the same nature, in the estimation of 
the Public, J. GILBERT feels calied upon to offer a few observations in reply. 


In the first place, the Committee of the London Society complain of the establishment of Art-Unions pur- 
vorting to resemble their own in principle, “ but which are, in reality, Commercial Speculations for Individual 
tenent.”” In reply to this accusation, which is put forward with remarkable self-complacency by the Committee, 

it may be asked, why a project, undertaken by individual enterprise, is less worthy of encouragement, if it 

equal or superior advantages to the Public, than one undertaken by aSociety’? It is well known, that in this 
country many prosperous undertakings have owed their success to individual spirit and energy; and in several 
cases where Provincial Art-Unions have been established and conducted by Committees, the encouragement 
which they have afforded to the Fine Arts has been much less than might have been expected ; whereas the West- 
Riding Art-Union, albeit a “ Commercial Speculation for Individual Benefit,” during the short period that it has 
already been in existence, has given unquestionable proof, by the vamber of its supporters, that it will undoubtedly 
do much for the advancement of the Fine Arts in an important district of the country. If it is asked how this 
has been effected, it may be stated in reply that every Subscriber receives, aT THK TIME OF PAYING HIS 


Sunsoriprion, an Engraving worth, at least, Half a Dozen of a one of those issued by the London Society, 


Twetve on E1onreen Monrns after the Subscriptions are paid, The worth of the West-Riding Art-Uni 
Engravings is sufficiently attested by the fact, that there ir i ds of 250 Suberribers to it, 
many of whom are eminent Artists or Persons of great and wa winkisn diet Ai 


The Committee farther state, that their Society “ was established solely with disi i 
seminating a love of the Fine Arts, promoting their progress, and devating the es Amey ge hy A 
may, undoubtedly, be true; but in what way an Art-Union Society in London is to disseminate a love of the 
Fine Arts, promote their progress, or elevate the Public taste in other parts of the Kingdom, it is by no means 
easy to conjecture. Only a comparatively sinall number of persons in the country have it in their power to visit 
an Exhibition in London ; and the Works of Art which find their Way into the country through the agency of that 
Society, are too thinly scattered to exercise any very striking influence over the Public mind. It is, however 
ppeyinedt, that by the establishment of Provincial Art-Unions, and the opening of Provincial Exhibitions, a 

~ Age a1 the Fine Arts may be very extensively disseminated, and their progress promoted ; and no objection can 
ly urged against such lustitutions, on account of their being Individual Speculations, if they are fairly and 


ogrably conducted. 
.) LONDON AGENTS. 
wy! Jas. Bown, Bookseller, King William-street ; Messrs. A. H. Batty and Co., Publishers, 83, Cornhill; 








?. Hew, 192, Fleet-street ; Cc 5 i ; A 
a) a eS ageeery t; Mr. Cuances Bieerie ip, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand, London; Mr. 


i 


oo (Jan. 
| Raps wl MEETING OF ARTISTS. ve 
a very influential MEETING an 
Hundred ARTISTS, held at the Pree eman’s of Sx 
on Saturday Evening, December 17, 1842, 
T. WYSE, Esq., M.P., in the Chair, 
The following Resolutions were agreed to ..- 
Proposed by G. Cuint, Esq., seconded by F. Y. Hurt. 
pend -» President of the Society of British 


1, That it is the opinion of this Meeti } 
assertion contained - the prospectus rr +t 
Art-Union, that “promises of zealous 
cordial co-operation have already been received from 
ii ayn plc teen 

nv: ublic an erro i 
opinion of the fession. rane te 
roposed - WARREN, Esq., President of the N 
Society of Painters in Water-Colouen sooended’ ne 
wang, Sa, ae, ‘ 

2. That the Art-Union of London, in its pring 
is worthy of the cordial approbation of te ome 
and that this meeting beg to tender to the President 
ae Officers of that Society, their warmest 
t 8 for their constant exertions in 
oe pion 

. HASssELL, Esq.; 
CuLL, Esq., . peti ame 

3. That copies of the foregoing Resolutions be for. | 
warded to the Committee of the Art-Union of London. 

Pro by A. CLint, Esq. ; seconded by J, Frank. 
LIN, Esq. 

4. ‘That a Committee be formed and a subscription 
entered into to defray the expenses of publishing these | 


Resolutions. 
(Signed) T. Wyse, Chairman. 
Mr. Wyse having left the chair, KE. R. Ward, kisq., 
1, and J. D. Harding, Esq., seconded, a vote of | 
carried by accla- | 





thanks to the Chairman, which was 
mation. By order of the Committee, 
_JameEs Fausy, Hon. Sec. 


N4tionar ART-UNION.. 


PATRON, 
His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT. 

The Managers of the National Art-Union, earnestly | 
desirous of encouraging a bigher class of Art thay 
hitherto attempted by existing Art-Unions, announced, | 
both by circular and advertisement, that— | 

‘No painting or drawing would be selected as a prize 
of less value than twenty-five guineas.” 

This announcement, it would appear, has aroused 
the ire of those gentlemen who paint Pictures of low 
value, and who find a ready et for them 
the agency of the numerous Art-Unions throughout 

A pestag of i 

taken 

the President of the Royal A ‘ ' 
the Academicans were present. At this Meeting, chiefly 
composed of persons naturally piqued at this 
nation, resolutions consonant to the feelings of the 
parties attending were, as a matter Of course, easily 
carried, but which resolutions will not induce the 
Managers in the slightest degree to alter the announce. 
ment referred to. f 

The Exhibition of Works of Art (by British Artists) 
will take place in January 1843, at the Gallery of the 
New Society of Painters in Water-Colours, and after- 
wards in the principal towns in Great Britain. 

The Managers of the National Art-Union repudisie 
the idea of entering into a controversy with rival lnst- 
tutions ; but, confident in the superiority of their clams, 
invite the Public to judge for themselves, by inspecting | 
the Engravings given at the time of eubecription, whic 
may be seen at the offices, 26, rena a or of any 
the following respectable agents :— ; 

Messrs. rv H. Baily and Co., 83, Cornhill; Mr. H. 
Bailey, 158, New Bond-street ; Mesers. Fores, 41, Piccs 
dilly; Mr. Samuel Hollyer, C ; Mr. Robert 
Jennings, & a ag ; 
ley-street, Cavendish-square; Mr. J. , 
Hond-street ; Mr. F. G. Moon, 20, ‘i hreadneedie-street; 
Mr. T. M‘Lean, Haymarket ; Mr. Watson, Vere-street, | 
Cavendish-square. a 

RAMES FOR ART-UNION PRINTS —— 

As every subscriber to the “ London eel 

will very shortly obtain ion of the ee 
by the Society, and as to frame it in an elega —— 
costly manner will be a most desirable a nae 
of the possessors, Mr. BIELEFELD _ 7 
that he has prepared C frame oy | 
the ‘Saimts’ Day,’ the presen 
don Art-Union ; it is manufactured of P 
Mi eriberto uaed for’ this parpe 
any hi 0 ‘or le 

Papie jer-Maché Works, 15, Wellington- 
Strand. . : 

“ PicrurE-Frames.—We direct the esp 
tion of all persons interested in this ~ 
frames for pictures man 
They are of papier maché, ) 
sess over the ordinary composition fra 
and so numerous, that they must inevitably sitractive, aa | 
into general use. They look exceeding! been panel 
are in reality as much 80 as if been produced s 
through the of the carver, and been Previa 
about ten times the expense. The the 
—_- Tar doy ety Sharpness 4 
may be, they have a clearness | a 
have seldom or never seen obtained in composition 
Art-UNION. 
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THE ART-UNION. 








MESSRS. HENRY GRAVES AND COMPANY, 





Her Majesty’s Printsellers and Publishers in Ordinary, 


Have the honour to announce that they have now ready, 
THE MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING, FROM THE GRAND HISTORICAL PICTURE OF 
HER MAJESTY’S CORONATION, 
Painted by her Majesty’s command, by Sir Gzorez Hayter, M.A.S.L., her Majesty’s Principal Painter in Ordinary, 
and Engraved in the finest style of Art, by H. T. Rya, Esq., her Majesty’s Historical and Portrait Engraver. 


Any attempt at description of this grand and noble work must be very imperfect ; but the Publishers beg to state, that the SPLENDID ENGRAVING which they have the 


honour of publishing, will enable all the admiring Patrons of Art to possess this, the only Authentic Memorial of 
THE MOST INTERESTING EVENTS IN HER MAJESTY’S REIGN. 


Price: Prints, £4 4s....,. Proofs, @8 &s...... Proofs before Letters, £12 12s. 





LONDON: HENRY GRAVES AND COMPANY, PRINTSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, TO 
HER MAJESTY AND HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, No. 6, PALL-MALL. 





UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF HIS 
ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 
HE ART-UNION OF SCOTLAND, 
formerly the NEW ASSOCIATION for the 
PROMOTION ofthe FINEARTS. Established in 1837. 
COMMITTEE FOR 1842-43. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Provost. 
John Learmonth, ~ : 
J. G. Hopkirk, Esq., W.S., Great King-street. 
Bailie Richardson, Pitt-street. 
J. Whitefoord M‘Kenzie, Es4., W.S., Scotland-st. 
George Farquharson, Esq., W.S., Wemyss-place. 
Mark Sprott, Esq., of Garnkirk. 
Patrick Shaw, Esq., Advocate. 
Dr. Malcolm, F.R.C.P. 
Professor Miller, York-place. 
Mark Sprott, Esq.. of Riddell. 
William Napier, ., W.8., E. Claremont-street, 
H. Pyper, Beg. Advocate, Royal Crescent. 
J.P. bh. Esq., W.S., Walker-street. 
W. H. Lizars, Esq., t-terrace. 
A. Clapperton, Esq., Princes-street. 
Namber of Subscribers for 1837-8, 340 ;—for 1839, 811; 
—for 1840, 1011 ;—for 1841, 1228 ;—and for 1842, 1290. 
The following is the Plan :— 
|. That the Subscriptions be One Guinea each Share. 
Hi. That the whole of the sum subscribed up to the 
month of February next (when the Subscriptions close), 
aftersetting apart a sum for Engraving and necessary 
expenses, will be divided into Large and Small Prizes, 
and drawn for during the second week after the opening 
of the Royal Scottish Academy Exhibition ; after which, 
each Prizeholder will be entitled to select a Picture, or 
other Work of Art, from either the Royal Scottish 
Academy Exhibition, or that of the Edinburgh Society 
ai aie, then open in Edinburgh, to the amount of 
| ae. 
1H. That all sums collected during the present year, 
will be lodged in the National Bank of Scotland, in the 
name of the Treasurer. 
IV. For the convenience of Subscribers residing at a 
, and whu may not have friends in Edinburgh 
towhom to delegate their choice, a Sub-Committee, 
consisting of gentlemen of acknowledged taste, is 
pointed to select Pictures for, and otherwise comply 
with the wishes of, the Prizeholders thus situated ; and 
the Committee will proceed to make purchases for such 
of the Prizehoiders as shall not have themselves selected 
_ within owe week of the closing of the Ex- 
vilons, 
V. The Committee considering it more beneficial for 
| ‘he promotion of the Fine Arts, have, after mature con- 








sideration, resolved, That no Prizeholder shall be en- 
titled to divide his Prize in the purchase of more than 
one Picture or other Work of Art. 

VI. The Committee retain to themselves the power 
of selecting any Picture, purchased by a Prizeholder, 
for the purpose of Engraving for the Subscribers for 
next year. 

VII. The Committee have this year (with permission 
of the etor), selected the national Picture of ‘The 
eee f ean ‘ apues by the yo any 

mervi . or the purpose o: vi for 
the Subscribers of 1842 and 1843. ” 

VIII. The Picture is now placed in the hands of Mr. 
H. Haig, to be engraved in Line on Steel, in the first 
style, which he is bound to have done within 15 months. 
Size of the Engraving will be sixteen by eleven inches 
and a half. 

1X. Each Subscriber will be entitled to a Copy of the 
Engraving ; and a Subscri for Two Shares will be 
entitled to One Proof. Subscribers for Five Shares 
will be entitled to Two Proofs and One Print. 

The Engraving will be on a Steel Plate, so that every 
Subscriber will be certain of a impression. 

EARMONTH, Treasurer. 
JoHN MUNDELL, Secretary. 

The Comnlies beg to call  gorticntar attention bo the 
beautiful Line Kngraving the pected ny, 
from the ~a~ Painting by Alexander Fraser, 
Esq., A.R.S.A., engraved by Mr. R. Bell, lately de- 
livered to the Members for last year; and which, while 
it is the production of native talent, is considered to be 
by far the finest Engraving that has yet emanated from 
any Association co with the Fine Arts in Scot- 
land. Subscribers for 1842 and 1843 will be entitled to 
the line engraving of ‘ The Flowers of the Forest,’ from 
thepainting by {the late Andrew Sommerville, R.5.A., at 
peepent oetes eng ved on steel, in the first style of art, 

y Mr. Henry Haig. 

Members and the Public are informed, that the Col- 
lection of the Subscriptions bas now commenced, and 
as the drawing of Oe ee at ee ne a ee 

ing of the Scottish A y Exhibition 
in Fe’ y, it is requested that the Subscriptions be 
paid to the Collector when called for, it being of great 
importance that no time should be lost in completing 
the Lists, to enable the Committee to ascertain the 
extent of ther resources, and make the necessary ar- 
rangements. Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of being 
enrolled as Members, are requested to forward their 
names to the principal Book and Print Sellers, Gilders, 
&c., in town; and parties at a distance may obtain 





. har 
street, Fitzroy-square, London; from the different 
Honorary Provincial secretaries throughout Scotland, 
England, and Ireland; or by a remittance of One Gui- 
nea to the Secretary here. 


an oo, Pvt JOHN MUNDELL, Secretary. 
in ince’s-street. 
oe te toon 

*,* The Pablic are particularly requested to observe, 
that the Art-Union of Scotland is conducted upon the 
same n as that of London, and the leading Pro- 
vincial Art-Unions. The funds are divided into large 
and small sums of money, which are balloted for; 
and, to avoid all ground of complaint on the part 
of Artists, the choice, from the Works of any 
Artist, is left entirely to the taste of Prizeholders them- 
selves, or a friend, not pons the selection me 4 
to the Rooms of the Royal Scottish Academy, Mou 
but also from those of the Edinburgh Society of Artists ; 
thus holding out inducements to English provincial 
Artists to send their Works for Exhibition and Sale in 
the Scottish Metropolis. 





UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE 
COUNCIL OF THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF 
DESIGN AT SOMERSET-HOUSE. 

To be continued every alternate Month, price 3s. 6d., 

HE Fourth Number of a DRAWING- 

BOOK ; containing Elementary Instructions in 

Drawing, and illustrating the Principles of Design as 
Ornamental 


a to . 

Council have arranged that this Work shall be 
sold at a price little exceeding the cost of production, 
so that, as far as possible, it may come within the reach 
of all classes of persons desirous of instruction in Draw- 
ing and the Art of Design. 

First Part is to be devoted to Elementary In- 
struction, and will exhibit a course of Outline Drawi 
(including both Geometrical and Free-hand Drawing 
and Shadowing, illustrated by numerous examples, as 
well modern as ancient, so as to form yn ty 
of instruction in Ornamental Design, mi to 
drawing from nature. The series of examples for Out- 
line Drawing will be comprised in Five Numbers, each 
containing Fifteen Sheets, accompanied by Descriptive 
Letter-press. 

Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 








NEARLY READY. 


MESSRS. HENRY GRAVES AND COMPANY 
Have the honour to announce, that on the Ist of Fesruary next, their very beautiful and interesting work of the 


SKETCHES IN TURKEY, SYRIA, AND EGYPT, 


BY THE LATE SIR DAVID WILKIE, B.A., 


leas beautitul 


WILL BE READY FOR DELIVERY. 





This splendid work consists of fac-similes of the original drawings Sir David intended as studies for composition, but which his untimely death | others, not 
| Subjects of the Letter-Writer,’ and ‘The Tartar Announcing the Fall of Acre,’ the ‘Portraits of the Sultan,’ ‘The Pasha of Egypt,’ and many 
' costume than striking for Eastern character. 


Price: Twenty-six plates, Imperial Folio, half Morocco, £4 4s..... Coloured and mounted, in imitation of the original Drawings, £10 10s. 


| WONDON: PUBLISHED BY HENRY GRAVES AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY AND HIS 


ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 6, PALL-MALL. 














THE ART-UNION. 


MILLER’S SILICA COLOURS. 


In introducing these Colours to 
upon the subject, seeing that, by the 
in bringing back to light a long buri 


and durability, with those of the Old Masters, ' 
these efforts have been. For although, at first, their wor 


side of their prototypes, how great a falling off was there! 


if they were the creations of yesterday, and appear 
modern Art. 


‘The injurious effects of light and atmosphere on the colours of the present da 
on the same principie as the Colours of the Old Masters and the Silica Colours, has 


secret of ancient Art. 


: d ious efforts that, from time te time 
pt get ley are sufficiently known to need no further comment. 


What a universal degeneracy of tint and tone! 


the notice of Artists and of the Public, it will not, perhaps, be deemed obtrusive, if the Manufacturer presumes to 
application of many years’ experience, aided by humberless experiments, he has, at length, most ouccnsfully poten a yt , 


have been made by modern Artists, to produce Colours that might bear comparison i 
: It is likewise, enfortenstely" but too well acknowledged i, brilliancy 


ks might appear to vie successfully with the antique originals, yet when placed, a twelvemonth 
, While the ancient i 


ed by their undecaying brilliancy and clearness to deride alike the attac 


W fruitless 
uctions seemed as fresh and vide 
of time and the feeble competition of 


, are very clearly evidenced by the contrast of Ultramarine, whi i 
n erroneously supposed to have derived an accession of brilliee ne manufactured 


however, is not the fact. ‘The phenomenon of its apparently increased vividness, is the result of its yA retaining its original lustre, whilst that pom he age. _ 


the picture has invariably 


their tints have that tune-defyir 
In the early periods of Art, the painter, 
substances were at hand, from earths and stones ; 
durability of his productions. 
The present Silica 


declined and faded. Were any one, sce 
tures of Francia, recently added to the collection in the Nation 
character and gem-like lustre, 


tical of the superiority of ancient co 


ur, every doubt might be easily removed b 

Gallery, and painted between three and ‘four hundred years ago. ‘The transparency and tenn 
that modern paintings seldom —— possess, my never — 

having no colourman to prepare his colours for him, was compelled to seek and compose them himself, 

and chiefly from the use of such imperishable materials, unimpaired by chemical agency, may be ineenea 


Colours, now confidently submitted to the ordeal of public opinion, have already been severely tested by Artists of the first emi and by 


persons of scientific attainment, whose judgment has been unequivocally expressed in their favour; and who do not hesitate to affirm that they reveal the mystery of 


ancient colouring ; and that they possess ali the invaluable qualities of transparency, brilliancy, and durability, which are so eminently conspicuous in the works of the 


aucient painters. 


The SILICA OIL COLOURS, which will be found 
greatly superior to the common Oil Colours now in use, 
are prepared in collapsible tubes, and can be forwarded 
per post to any part of the country, on receipt of an 
order, for any of the under-mentioned tints, viz. : 


Pale and Deep Yellow. Pale and Deep Brown. 
Pale and Deep Red. Pale and Deep Green. 
Pale and Deep Orange. _—Pale and Deep Blue. 
Pale and Deep Purpie. White and Half Tint. 
Crimson and Olive. Pale and Deep Grey. 
Citrine and Russet. Pale and Deep Black. 


MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM. 
FOR OLL PAINTING. 


This Medium, having been tried by Artists of the 
first eminence, is found to be the grand desideratum 
for removing the existing evils of the Modern School; 
namely, the destructive effects of Varnishes, Vils, and 
M‘Gueips, as all pictures painted with them, after a 
time, lose their transparency and brilliancy, and be- 
come horny, spotted, and dark-coloured; whereas 
those painted with the Glass Medium have a most 
brilliant effect, and will be found to remain perfectly 
unchanged, as its durability can only be compared to 
painting in enamel, 


No. 1, For first and second painting. 
No. 2. For third painting, finishing, and glazing. 


Any of the above Media may be thinned, according 
to the taste of the Painter, with Miller’s Venetian Oil. 


It may be requisite to remark, that while Artists 
continue to use colours a8 Commonly prepared in Oils, 
they only reap half the advantage resulting from the 
great improvement in the Art—which the Media are 
acknowledged to be by upwards of one thousand Artists 
who have aiready tried and approved them. 


MILLER’S SILICA POWDER. If this powder be 
mixed stiff upon the palette with a small portion of Mil- 
ler’s Venetian (il, it wilienable the Artist to lay colour, 
pile upon pile, and to dip his pencil in water or oil at 
pleasure. It will also dry so hard that it may be scraped 
with a knife on the following day. 


VENETIAN GROUND CANVASS. This Canvass, 
not being prepared in the usual method with common 
oils, causes all colours used on it to dry from the bot- 
tom, and not from the surface, as is now the case 
thereby, in the painter's phrase, giving alight within. ; 


VENETIAN VARNISH. This varnish, not being 
made of soft gums, like the ordinary varnish, neither 
is it acted on by the atmosphere, which frequently oc. 
casions the effect of a thick bloom, similar to that ofa 
plum, yee entirely destroying the effect of the pic- 
ture. All these evils are completely oby 
of the Venetian Varnish. iene 


T. M. has great pleasure in informin 
< Painters that 
he bas on sale all the Colours made by G. Field, Bq. 
author of “ Chromatography,” &c. &c. : 


He has also all the remaining stock of U 
itramarines, 
oe ge by the celebrated Italian maker, the late 











PUBLIC NOTICE, 

Whereas, I have received a communication acquaint- 
ing me that an Artists’ Colourman of London has 
caused to be circulated at Boston, in America, an in- 
vidious report with the view to prejudice the trade and 
the public against articles of my manufacture. I 
hereby advertise the present caution, in order to pre- 
vent a repetition of the same, either there or elsewhere, 
as, in the event of my sustaining any loss or losses by 
the influence of such like reports, I shall immediately 
bring an action or actions at law to recover damages 
against the person or persons who may have circulated 


them. 
‘THOMAS MILLER, 


56, Long-acre. 
Dated this 27th day of December, 1842. 


T. Mitvex has great pleasure in informing Artists 
and the Public generally, that he is now engaged in the 
preparation of a test which has long been felt to bea 
desideratum of immense importance to the Painter, and 
which has never yet been supplied either in this or any 
other country. 


The test alluded to will be called the Painters’ 
Register, and will consist of more than a thousand 
mineral tints, which, having been subjected to the pro- 
cess of vitrification, will never alter by time. 

The utility to artists in general of a permanent means 
of comparison will be sufficiently obvious to require no 
comment. For, at present, whatsoever conviction may 
exist in the mind as to the fading of some of the colours 
ofa picture, or the apparently increased brilliancy of 
others, such conviction can Only rely upon the memory 
for support, there being no means of testing the extent 
or character of the change. Against such a state of un- 
certainty the Painters’ Register will supply an unerring 
remedy—acting as an infallible guide, the plan being 
simply to compare the tints of the picture with those 
of the Register, noting down those of the latter, which, 
at the time of comparison, are precisely similar to the 
former; and upon being referred to at any subsequent 
period (however remote) the alteration, if any, in the 
tints will be precisely indicated. 

it is now in progress, and will be ready on the Ist of 
March next. 


MILLERS’ VENETIAN OIL. 


The mode of preparing this oil having been made 
known to one of the greatest painters of the present 
day, he pronounced it to be one of the most valuable 
discoveries of modern times. Pictures painted entirely 
with this oil, upon being submitted to the action of the 
blowpipe, will vitrify, showing they possess the proper- 
ties described as belonging to Veuetian Pictures when 
put to the same test. 


(signed) 


If a picture should become dul! from the action 
of the atmosphere, or be covered with a bloom, through 
the use of indifferent varnish, by washing it with cold 
water, and then applying a little of the above oil with 
an old silk handkerchief, it will entirely remove the 
bloom, and bring out the colours in all their orignal 
lustre. 


MILLER’S PREPARATION FOR CLEANING AND 
RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 


tren nen 





The SILICA WATER COLOURS are prepared in 
small squares, which possess many and great advan. 
tages over the Cake and Moist Water Colours, at pre. 
sent in use; and can be forwarded per post to any part 
of the country, on receipt of an order for any of the 
under-mentioned tints, viz :— 


Pale and Deep Yellow. _Pale and Deep Brown. 
Pale and Deep Red. Pale and Deep Green, 
Pale and Deep Orange. _ Pale and Deep Blue. 
Pale and Deep Purple. White and Half Tint. 
Crimson and Olive. Pale and Deep Grey. 
Citrine and Russet. Pale and Deep Black. 


MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM. 
FOR WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 

It is well known that some preparation for giving 
brilliancy and depth to Water-Colour Painting, and for 
enabling the Artist to repeat his touches wi dis- 
turbing the colours already laid on, has been 
sought after ; this new vehicle possesses all these 
vantages. When mixed with the colours it has a most 
brilliant effect, and will preserve delicate tints unin- 
jured; in durability it will approach nearer to Uil 

ainting than anything hitherto in use. 

No. 1. For first colouring or laying on masses of 
colour. This dries so hard that the second colouring 
or —s will = oo it. jaa 

No. 2. For second colouring, glazing, and finishing. 

Any of the above Media may be thinned, 
to the taste of the Painter, with Miller’s Anthydor. 


MILLER’S ANTHYDOR, 
FOR SKETCHING AND PAINTING IN WATER 
COLOURS 


This liquid is intended to supply the place of water 
colours to amalga- 


in the above Art. It causes t 
mate and blend kindly with each other; removes all 
stains or greasy particles from the surface of Miniature 
Tablets, lvory, or Paper ; and if, in the progress of the 
painting, it be found desirable to take out or alter any 
portion of the Picture, the application of this Liquid by 
itself will accomplish it without injury to the surf 

T. M. begs to call the attention of Artists to his new 
Drawing-Paper, made of pure linen only, 
undergoing any chemical process. 

MILLER’S PREPARED LEAD PENCILS, 
Of different degrees of hardness, 

M 7 RKED 


DR ta 
H Adegree er, U ‘ . 
HHH Ditto ditto, u tectural i ®t 
HB Moderately hard and black, used for . 
B Black, used for ° 
BB __ Softer, with extra depth of colour. 
EBB Ditto ditto (double thick lead). 
F Rather soft, but firm for drawing. 
FF Ditto ditto (double thick lead). 


TO WATER COLOUR and MINIATURE PAINTERS. 
MILLER’S MINIATURE TABLETS. _ 
To be used instead of pew —— Painting, 
&c. They take colour freely ; i 
and are obviously incapable of change through time, 
or the effects of heat or damp. Ivory, it is well — 
becomes yellow, and in hot climates often splits 
warps, and is with difficulty obtained of a large #2, 
whereas the ‘Tablets can be had of any 
DISSOLVING VIEWS. 


Colours prepared in small boxes, for 
Dissolving Han mong A nee Magic 
cable for painting the slide ¢ 
and doviess or ornaments on ground glass, in 


of the old masters. 


MANUFACTORY, 56, LONG-ACRE, LONDON, 
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| We commence, to-day, a FIFTH VOLUME 
the Ant-Uni0n. 


ono 


10 
12 


21 
23 


of 


We do so with some pride as 


well as pleasure; for the fact affords sufficient 
evidence that we may retain the consciousness of 
having discharged our duty, while it supplies satis- 
Jactory assurance that public approbation has 


| followed our labours. 


The past year has been prolific in proofs that 
the vast and vital interests of British Art are 
making way into the minds and hearts of the Com- 
munity; that the welfare of the Arts is no longer 
cared for, exclusively, by the Aristocracy, but that, 
amony the Middle Classes, the benefits they con- 
Jer, the enjoyments they produce, and the instruc- 
fm they bestow, are generally felt, acknow- 


ledged, and appreciated. 


Until this great object was achieved it was vain 
(0 demand, for the Arts, National protection and 


encouragement. 


Its extension—and it is rapidly 


onenting—-must inevitably obtain for the Artists 
Y Great Britain advantages equal to those en- 


Joyed by Artists of other European states. 


Eren the existing excitement that so largely 
Prevails in reference to Art—whatever difference 


of opinion there may be as 
unhealthy 


to its invigorating, or 
y, influence—must be accepted as an un- 


6 5 anes Ps * ° . 
sete al sign of increased, and increasing, desire 
 recewe it as a substitute for pleasures out of 


keeping with 


Our own progress, for the 
anticipated from the past ; 
mggest themselreg 
develop. ] 
available meq; 
the same ind 
which we ow 


the growing intelligence of the age. 


Suture, may be 
several improvements 
n which time will gradually 
We shall studiously resort to every 
us of obtaining information—pursue 
ependent, and generous, course to 
€ our success—endeavour to retain 


the confidence of the Artists on the one hand, and 


the Public on 
#0 that the int 
firmly upheld, 

more universally appreciated. 


ee 


the other—and labour continually, 
erests of British Art may be more 
more systematically encouraged, 


ART-UNION. 


NOTES ON BRITISH COSTUME. 
PART THE THIRD. 
BY FREDERICK W. FAIRHOLT. 


THE PLANTAGENETS. 


WHat lover of the “olden time,” be he either 
artist or antiquary, upon entering for the first 
time some venerable “ structure consecrate 
to God,” whose very walls speak of past 
centuries and command respect, has not felt his 
heart “ moved more than with a trumpet,” upon 
catching sight of the effigies of knight and lady 
enshrined beneath its time-beaten roof? There 
they lie, boldly delineated by the hands of their 
contemporaries, “in their habit as they lived,” 
faithfully given to the minutest point, and yet 
with that power that only belongs to Art when 
based upon its vital principle—truth—looking 
as if about to start into life and re-enact the 
gorgeous scenes of Froissart and the elder 
chroniclers. Venerable mementoes of our fore- 
fathers ! who can help an involuntary aspiration, 
as he ponders on your mail-clad hands clasped 
in prayer, and reads the touching “ Orate pro 
me” inscribed upon the quiet resting-place of 
you, whose actions “ stirred the nations!” Links 
that bind us to the past, memorials of the life 
and Arts of ancient England less perishable than 
the brain that could conceive, or the hand that 
could fashion you ; long may you be preserved 
from the barbarism of the despoiler, and remain 
piously preserved as a sacred bequest from our 
progenitors, to gladden posterity ; and to prove 
that the utilitarianism of a boasted “ march of 
intellect” age has not quite dried up all respect 
for the ancestry who have made us what we are, 
and whose governing principles we are frequently 
obliged to acknowledge as unwisely forgotten ! 

To those “ silent monitors” 1 must now direct 
the reader’s attention, as they will be our best 
and surest guides from whence much valuable in- 
formation may be obtained relative to the sub- 
ject we are to discourse upon. 

We are indebted to that excellent artist and 
judicious antiquary, the late C. A. Stothard, for 
the conception and execution of his beautiful 
work, the “ Monumental Effigies of Great Bri- 
tain,” and which, for the first time, did full 
justice to these subjects. His own opinion of 
their value he thus expressed : — “ Among the 
various antiquities which England possesses, 
there are none so immediately illustrative of our 
history as its national monuments, which abound 
in our cathedrals and churches, Considered 
with an attention to all they are capable of em- 
bracing, there is no subject can furnish more 
various or original information.” With the en- 
thusiastiec desire of rendering our national series of 
royal effigies as complete as possible, he journeyed 
to Fontevraud, in Normandy, where, previous to 
the Revolution, the carliest monumental effigies 
of English sovereigns were to be seen, and which 
were depicted by Montfaucon* and Sandford,+ but 
which were confidently reported to have been 
destroyed during that disgustingly awful period 
the first French Revolution. “ An indiscriminate 
destruction,” says Mr. Stothard, “‘ which on every 
side presented itself in a tract of 300 miles, left 
little hope on arriving at the Abbey of Foute- 
vraud ; but still less, when this celebrated deposi- 
tory of our early kings was found to be buta 
ruin. Contrary, however, to such an unpro- 
mising appearance, the whole of the effigies were 
discovered in a cellar of one of the buildings ad- 
joining the Abbey. For, amidst the total annihi- 
lation of everything that immediately surround- 
ed them, these effigies alone were saved ; not a 
vestige of the tomb and chapel which contained 
them remaining.” This was the chosen burial- 
place of a few of our early kings, until they lost 
the provinces of Anjou and Maine, in the time of 
John. Henry I1., who loved the banks of the 


-~_— —_ 








* “ Antiquities de la Monarchie Frangaise,” vol. 2. 
+ “Genealogical History of the Kings of England.” 
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Loire, and frequently resided in the Castle of 
Saumur, dying in that of Chinon, both in the 
neighbourhood of the Abbey—was buried here 
with his Queen, Eleanor of Guienne ; as also were 
Richard I., and Isabella of Angoulesme, the 
Queen of John. All their effigies are beautifully 
engraved by Mr. Stothard, and are particularly 
valuable as records of the regal costume of the 
period. 

Henry II. is represented lying upon a bier, 
his head supported by a cushion. The character 
of the face is strongly marked by high eheek- 
bones, and projecting lips and chin (the nose has 
been knocked away); the beard is painted and 
pencilled like a miniature, to represent its being 
close shaven ; the mantle is fastened by a fibula 
on the right shoulder, its colour has been of a 
deep reddish chocolate ; the dalmatic is crimson, 
and appears tohave been starred or flowered with 
gold. The mantle probably was originally orna- 
mented in a similar manner. The boots are 
green, enriched with gold, on which are fastened 
with red leathers the gilt spurs: upon his hands 
are gloves, with large jewels fastened upon the 
back ofeach of them. This effigy, in accordance 
with the usual custom at that time, appears to 
have been a literal representation of the deceased 
king, as if he still lay in state. Matthew Paris, 
describing this ceremony, says, “ On the morrow, 
when he should be carried to be buried, he was 
arrayed in the regal investments, having a 
golden crown on the head, and gloves on the 
hands ; boots wrought with gold on the feet, and 
spurs ; a great ring on the finger, and a sceptre 
in the hand, and girt with a sword ; he lay with 
his face uncovered.” His account exactly agrees 
with the effigy. The right hand, with the ring 
and the sceptre, has been destroyed. The only 
variation from this description being in the sword, 
which is not girt, but lies on the bier on the left 
side, with the belt twisted round it. 

His Queen, Eleanor of Guienne, is attired in 
regal vestments, with a crown upon her head, 
which is also enveloped in a close kerchief hang- 
ing in folds upon her shoulders. A long gown, 
with a close collar at the neck, and fastened 
round the waist by an ornamented girdle, enve- 
lopes the body; the sleeves being tight to the 
wrist, where they becoine slightly wide and pen- 
dulous. A portion of the under tunic is visible 
at the neck, where it is fastened by a circular 
brooch. A capacious mantle falls from her 
shoulders, supported by a strap, or band, across 
the breast ; it is wound about the lower part of 
the figure, and partially upheld by the right 
hand. The pattern upon the Queen’s dress con- 
sists of golden crescents, in pairs, placed point 
from point, within a lozenge formed by the 
crossing of the diagonal bars of gold that cover 
the whole surface. 

Richard I. wears a crown, the trefoils of which 
are filled up with a honeysuckle pattern, which 
various architectural remains of the same period 
show to have been then much in vogue. His 
royal mantle (fastened in the centre of the 
breast) is painted blue, with a richly ornamented 
gold border; his dalmatic or super-tunic is red ; 
his tunic is white, and under this appears his 
camise or shirt : the borders of all these articles of 
dress being richly and variously decorated. The 
boots are adorned with broad riband-like stripes 
of gold, which appear to have been intended to 
express the earlier mode of chaussure saudals. The 
leathers of the spurs are visible. 

The corpse of Richard was, according to his 
own request, divided, and bequeathed to three dif- 
ferent places. His body was buried at the feet 
of his father at Fontevraud, His entrails, brains, 
and blood were given to Poicticrs, His heart, as 
a“ remembrance d’amour,” was bequeethed to 
Rouen. ‘ He was not one of those ordinary dead 
whom a single spot would contain,” says the 
“ Chronicle of Normandy.” At Rouen bis heart 
was magnificently interred near the principal 
altar of the Notre Dame, and over it was placed 
an effigy of the king, surrounded by a balustrade 
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. In 1250 the Dean and Chapter of 
on oe this to be melted down to partially 
pay the ransom of St. Louis, at that time captive 
among the Saracens. In 1733 the tomb was 
wantonly demolished by the order of the Dean 
and Chapter in order to raise the high altar, = 
In July 1838, at the suggestions of Mr. Devi “ 
an antiquary of that city, the spot where t 
tomb formerly stood was excavated , and the > 
sult was the discovery of the box containing the 
heart of Richard, and the effigy here engraved, 
from a drawing I made shortly afterwards while 














staying at that “ Herculaneum of the Middle 
Ages,” as Rouen has been aptly styled by a 
modern French writer. 

The face of the king is much more expressive 
than that of the effigy at Fontevraud. The nose 
has been broken off, and the face otherwise in- 
jured, but still enough remains to form a satis- 
factory and characteristic likeness. He wears a 
crown very similar to the Fontevraud effigy ; his 
hair is parted ip the centre of the head, and falls 
in curls upon the shoulders; a long dalmatic, 
confined by a girdle at the waist, and closed by 
a brooch at the neck ; and a capacious mantle 
falls in folds over the left arm, leaving the right 
one free, which has formerly held a seeptre. His 
boots are strapped across the instep: the effigy 
altogether being more simple than that at Fonte- 
vraud. The details engraved beside the figure, 
on a larger scale, are —1, the crown which has es- 
caped damage, where it rests upon the pillow ; 
2, the pattern upon its outer rim; 3, that upon 
the girdle; and 4, the boots, the toes having been 
broken off. 

The effigy of Queen Berengaria was delineated 
by Mr. Stothard from the remains of her tomb 
in the Abbey of L’Espan, near Mans, which the 
sacrilegious fury of revolutionary Vandalism had 
destroyed. When the artist visited the Abbey, in 
1816, he found the church converted into a barn. 
“The architectural parts of Queen Berengaria’s 
tomb were discovered lying about the place, but 
the effigy was concealed beneath a considerable 
quantity of wheat. After many difficulties, and 
the delay of a twelvemonth, it was uncovered, 
and found placed upright in a niche in excellent 
preservation. By the effigy were lying the bones 
of the Queen, the silent witnesses of the sacrile- 
gious demolition of her tomb.”* The Queen is 

* I have been thus careful to note the unceasing per- 
severance in the midst of the slenderest foundation for 
the hope of fortunate results, that was a characteristic 
feature in this enthusiastic artist, in order that the full 
share of honour may be awarded him by every reader 
of his name and conduct, and as a useful stimulant to 
untiring perseverance. It is not a little singular that 





represented with her hair unconfined and flowing, 





but ly concealed by the coverchief, over 
which to placed an elegant crown. A large and 
ornamental fermail or brooch, richly set with 
stones, confines her tunic at the neck. To a deco- 
rated girdle, which encircles her waist, is attached 
a small aulmoniére or purse, to contain alms.* 
The Queen holds in her hands a book, singular 
from the cireumstance of having embossed on its 
cover a second representation of herself, as lying 
on a bier, with waxen torches burning in candle- 
sticks by her side. The details engraved beside 
the effigy are—Fig. 1, part of the crown ; 2, the 
aulmoniére, as attached to the girdle; 3, the 
brooch. 

During this period of English history the 
changes that occurred in civil costume were few 
or none. The age was a military one, and in the 
improvement of arms and armour the chief and 
most important changes were effected. The 





his death should be so mournfully peculiar as it was; 
he perished in the 34th year of his age, in the full pos- 
session of health and vigour, by a fall from a ladder 
— against one of the windows ofthe church of Bere 

errers, in Devonshire, while tracing the painting upon 
it of the founder and his lady. His came in con- 
sact with the slab on which the figure of a knight is 
_ in the chancel wall; and he was, in all proba- 

ility, killed on the spot by a concussion of the brain— 
receiving his death-biow from one of those very effigies 
from which, through his talents, he will receive a sub- 
lunary immortality. 

* It was the custom at this pees and previously for 
ladies of distinction and wealth regularly to distribute 
money or food to the poor. The title of is derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon, and literally signidies giver of 
bread. The purse, with similar meaning, was named 
as @ receptacle for aims, and not as an invention for 
the preservation of money. 





little, as in these examples se the 
Sloane collection of manuscripts in the British 
Museum, and marked No. 1975. 

eostume of the youth and ¢) 

munity. The young man 

tippet round the neck ; 

tight at the waist, 


ion, and the youth 
wears a pair reaching above the ancle. The 
elder figure, which in the o represents 
medical practitioner, wears a ofa 
form ; @ long gown reaching to his 
which is a tunic confined by a girdle at the waist: 
while a mantle, fastened as usual on the right 
shoulder, and leaving that arm free, 
the entire body. The beard appears to have been 
shaved, or at least trimmed closer than at the 
previous period to which we have just referred. 

The ladies seem to have retained the same 
costume, but to have shortened their trains and 
sleeves, which now hang but six or eight inches 
from the wrist. The long plaited hair, enclosed 
sometimes in its silken case of embroidery, 
appears to have been also discarded, and 
ration to have reigned. 

The earliest monumental effigy of 
sovereign in this country is that of 
Worcester Cathedral. It is of ruder 
ship than the continental effigies 
scribed, and was probably the w 
sculptor. He wears a super 
embroidered with gold; a 
jewelled confining the t, 
beyond the knee. The under tuni 
gold, of which material the 
to be formed, which is lined 
hose are red, and the shoes black ; gilt spurs 
fastened over awed by mn ob i 
colour, striped with green an . 
peculiarity of the costume being its shortness, a 
contrasted with earlier effigies. The mantle is 
fastened upon the shoulders so far back as not at 
all to interfere with the full sleeve of the tunic; 
or, indeed, to be more than just visible at the 
sides of the figure. His beard is closely trimmed, 
and the face stern of feature.* : 

The effigy of Isabel d’Angoulesme, the thiri 
and last wife of John, who took the veil, and 
died at Fontevraud, is regally attired, and varies 
but little from that of Queen She 
wears a close gown with embroidered cuffs and 
collar, confined by a slightly ornamented girdi. 
A mantle, with a border held by a narrow band 
crossing the breast, envelopes the figure. A plain 
erown is upon the head, a kerchief falls over the 
shoulder from beneath it, and a band pane 
round the chin. 

From what little we can gather of the — 
of this period, it would appear that -— | 
appearance and costliness of material, oe 

uaintness of shape, was studied by the 

e mantle in particular was comp 
Strutt tells us, that “ Robert Bloet, my Ps 
London, made a present to King Henry ah 
mantle of exquisitely fine cloth, li with ore 
sables, with white spots, which cost og 
money of that time ;+ and Richard |. pr 
sessed a mantle still more splendid, and Lage 
more expensive, which is said to — i 
striped in straight lines, ornamented A 
moons of solid silver, and nearly covered 
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* The effigy is beautifully given Stothard. 
opening the tomb in the year iron, the of 
was discovered in all si 
exception only being that upon his 
cowl: thus confirming the accuracy 
niclers, who otirmsen aes the king 
age, which ealbeved the —o to have no power ore 
y so sacredly inves’ ; 
+ Which he computes at £1500 of present mon? 
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pone ym in imitation of the system of the 
bodies.”* 
— IJ. introduced a short mantle, known 
the Cloak of Anjou, and obtained by that 
oan the sobriquet of “ Court Mantean,” as 
| Richard I. got that of Coeur-de-Lion from 


his bravery, and John that of Sans-terre from- 


| his supposed poverty, as the younger son of his 


oe leg-bandages are still occasionally 
wen,and the leg fitted with close scarlet hose, 
and crossed all the way up by these garters of 
| gold stuff have a very rich and elegant appear- 
| ance.. Gloves, jewelled at the back, became a 
characteristic distinction with the higher classes, 
both in church and state. z 

The commonalty dressed much as usual. Plain 
tunies, strong boots, and @ hood for the head, 
or else a hat of cloth, leather, or felt; and 
coarsely made, warm gloves, without separate 
fingers, completed their costume. The women 
| wore long gowns, and swathed the head in ker- 
| chiefs or hoods that fell over the shoulders. 

The effigy of the next English monarch, Henry 

IIl., is at Westminster, and is chiefly remarkable 
| for its great simplicity. A long dalmatic, over 

which is thrown a capacious mantle, fastened by 

a brooch as usual on the right shoulder, are the 
| robes in which he is dressed: no ornament or 

border appears on either ; the crown is also very 

simple. The only splendid articles of apparel are 
the boots, which are covered by fret-work, each 
square being ornamented with a figure of a lion. 

Boots of this kind, of scarlet and embroidered 

fancifully in gold, were fashionable among the 

nobles of the land. Many rich stuffs were in- 
troduced about this time, such as cloth of Balde- 
kins, a rich silk woven with gold, and so termed, 
because it was made and imported from Baldeck, 
or Babylon. It became the fashion to ornament 
the edges of the garments by cutting them into 
the shape of leaves, or series of half-circles (and 
of which we shall see many instances a little 
further on), and which obtained for the dresses 
so ornamented the name of cointoise or quintis, 

a word derived, as the garment probably was, 

from the French, and indicative of the guaintness 
: capricious fancy displayed in this article of 

Te88, 

The reign of Henry III. extended over 56 years ; 
but during the whole of that period little or no 
change of form is perceptible in the civil costume 
of the people. A glance at the drawings in 
Matthew Paris’s “ Lives of the Offas,” which is 
believed to have been executed by his own hand 
during this reign, will show this fully,and which 
are engraved in Strutt’s “ Horda Angel Cynan,” 
vol.i. The original MS. is in the Cotton Library, 
marked Nero. D.1. The copies occupy 33 plates, 
aud will supply the artist with authority for the 
costume of all grades of society during this reign. 

The same amount of simplicity is visible during 
the next reign. Edward I. is reported to have 
| tleclared the impossibility of adding or diminish- 
ing real worth by outward apparel. For him- 
| Self he enforced the remark by always dressing 

na plain and unostentatious manner, little dif- 
| fering from @ common citizen. His only magni- 
| licence was noble and heroic deeds. However 
| Costly the stuffs of which the dresses of this 

period were composed, they always appear to 

- been of the simplest and most unpretending 

om. Of this monarch no monumental effigy 

*xists. He was buried at Westminster ; and the 

tomb was opened in 1774, when the body of the 

monarch was discovered regally habited in a 

talmatic of red silk damask,t a crimson satin 


a © 


. 
on half-moons appear on the dress of Eleanor 
on Henne, and were probably a family badge. They 
| re the great seal and coins of Richard I. 
and ee ertrait of this monarch, nearly the size of life, 
Copied from this effigy, isgiven in Gaigh’s “ - 


sy Monuments.” 
famascus was celebrated during this period for 
a of eactare of ornamental staffs; and — the 
also der damask” was applied to them, as diaper is 
| for th 'ved from “ D’Ypres,” of Ypres, a town noted 
| “tthe rich stuffs and fine linen there fabricated. 


~ tree 





mantle fastened on the shoulder by a gilt fibula, 
decorated with precious stones; a stole* of white 
tissue, ornamented with gilt quatrefoils and knots 
of pearl, crossed the breast, and jewelled gloves 
decorated the hands. The lower part of the body 
was wrapped in a piece of cloth of gold, which 
was not distarbed.+- fe eee 

The effigy of his beloved Queen Eleanor is 
remarkable for a majestic simplicity. A long 
gown with a loose sleeve, beneath which appears 
that of the under garment tight to the waist, and 
a full mantle secured over the breast by a cord 
held in the left hand, and the folds of which 
envelope the feet, complete the dress, which is 
utterly devoid of ornament. It bears a strong 
resemblance in grace and elegance to the figure 
of the Queen in one of the niches of Waltham- 
cross, erected to her memory by the King. It 
has been engraved in Flaxman’s “ Lectures on 
Sculpture.” He says of the statue placed in this 
cross, and of those at Northampton and Ged- 
dington, ‘The statues have considerable sim- 
plicity and delicacy ; they partake of the cha- 
racter and grace of the school of Pisano; and it is 
not unlikely, as the sepulchral statue and tomb of 
Henry III. was executed by Italians, that these 
statues of Queen Eleanor might have been done by 
some of the numerous travelling scholars from 
Pisano’s school.”’$ 

The general male costume during this reign 
appears to have consisted of a long gown reaching 
to the heels, and fastened round the waist ; or a 
tunic coming down to the knee, with wide sleeves 
descending alittle below the elbow; the tight sleeves 
of the under tunic reaching to the wrist, and con- 
fined by a row of buttons (which are generally 
set close together from the elbow to the wrist) ; a 
capacious hood, and close fitting boots, or tight 
stockings (sometimes richly embroidered) and 
shoes ; with a wide and flowing mantle, complete 
the dress as generally worn. The ladies’ costume 
may be seen to advantage in the annexed en- 
graving from the Sloane MS., No. 3083. A wim- 


= ee: 





d is 
ple or gorget is wrapped round the neck, an 
fastened by pins at the sides of the face, which are 
covered above the ears; a gown of capacious 
size, unconfined at the waist and loose in the 
sleeves, trails far behind in the dirt. The under 
garment, which is darker, has sleeves that fit 
closely ; and it appears to be turned over and 
pinned up round the bottom ; the unnecessary 
amount of stuff that was used in ladies’ robes 

arti le of } ly costume A 
good fomanme oom rapen the fi Lager gt Ae de Camp- 
en, ved and describedin t! account of the eccle- 
siastical costume worn during this period. ; 

+ Upon his great seal the king is depicted in a dal- 
matic, super-tunic, and mantle; fastened on the right 
shoulder. Except in the shape of the crown and orb, 
very trifling varieties occur in the seals of meaty 
Richard L., John, or Henry 111. The three first 
swords in the right hand; Henry IIl., and all since 
then, carry sceptres. Henry IlI.’s seal varies most 
from the others, and is the most interesting. 

+ The Queen’s effigy has been engraved cones, 
and a portrait from the same source is to be seen in 
Gaigh’s “ Sepulchral Monuments.” 
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a them obnoxious to the satirists of that 
period. 

A friend has favoured me with a translation of 
a Latin story of the fourteenth century, recently 
printed in Mr. Wright’s collection, published by 
the Perey Society, which is so curious an instance 
of monkish satire that I cannot resist presenting 
it to my readers. It runs thus:— 

“Of a Proud Woman.—I have heard of a 
proud woman who wore a white dress with a 
long train,* which, trailing behind her, raised a 
dust even as far as the altar and the crucifix. 
But, as she left the church, and lifted up her 
train on account of the dirt, a certain holy man 
saw a devil laughing; and having adjured him 
to tell why he laughed, the devil said, ‘ A com- 
panion of mine was just now sitting on the train 
of that woman, using it as if it were his chariot, 
but when she lifted her train up, my companion 
was shaken off into the dirt: and that is why I 
was laughing.” 

The luxuriousness in apparel of Edward I1. is 
not visible upon the effigy of that monarch on 
his tomb in Gloucester Cathedral, which is re- 
markably plain and unostentatious. A long dal- 
matic covers the entire body, hanging in simple 
folds from the breast to the feet, unconfined by a 
girdle and perfectly unornamented ; it is slit in 
the centre to the knee, exhibiting the long gown 
or tunic beneath. The sleeves of the dalmatic 
terminate at the elbow, from whence they hang 
dependant, the sleeves of the tunic continuing to 
the wrist. He wears boots reaching to the ancle, 
and carries a plain sceptre and simple ball, one in 
each hand. The only trace of foppery is in the 
hair, which is carefully cut across the forehead, 
and hangs from the sides of the head in waving 
ringlets on the shoulders : a fashion that appears 
most vividly on the coins of this monarch and 
his father, and which continued to be copied on 
our national series until the reign of Henry VII. 
His beard and moustachioes are equally redun- 
dant, and are parted and curled in separate locks 
with great precision.+ 

Piers Gaveston, the unworthy and effeminate 
favourite of the youthful monarch, whose friend- 
ship for him had alarmed Edward I., and pro- 
duced a sentence of banishment against Piers ; 
and whose bigotted attachment, after the death 
of his father, effectually estranged the love of his 
subjects, was remarkable for his love of finery. 
“None,” say the old chroniclers, “came near 
to Piers in bravery of apparel or delicacy of 
fashion.” Under the rule of this favourite the court 
swarmed with buffoons and ites ; and at his 
death the king was speedily enthralled by his 
new favourites the Despencers. The twenty 
eventful years of his reign originated a great 
change in dress ; but it appeared chiefly at court, 





* Cauda—literally, tail: the tails of a gown. 

+ More traces of splendour occur in the figure of the 
monarch upon his Great Seal. ‘The sleeves of the 
super-tunic are wide, and ornamented with a deep rich 
border ; the waist is confined a girdle, and the 
mantle fastened on the right rand covering the 
left arm, not, as in the effigy, falling over the back 
the shoulders, upon each of which it is secured. 
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diffusion that else might have occurred ; it, how- 
ever, was silently working, and appeared in full 
splendour during the next reign. But the germs 
of all the remarkable changes originated ia the 
urt of this unfortunate king. 

°° The figures here copied from Royal M8. 14, EF. 3, 
(see p. 7) will give us the ordinary costume of the 
commonalty during this reign. The male figure 
is habited in along gown buttoned from the neck 
to the waist, and having loose hanging sleeves to 
the elbow, beneath which appearthe tight sleeves of 
the tunic. A hood covers the head and shoulders 
which is frequently seen folded back or hanging 
down behind. 

Scarcely any instances occur of girdles con- 
fining the waist of male or female. Sometimes 
the super-tunic is slit at the sides, or in front to 
the hips, displaying the under-garment. Shoes 
generally are worn reaching tu the ancles, with 
pointed toes, and slightly ornamented. 

The female carries a distaff, and wears a hood 
or kerchief swathed round the head and tied in a 
knot at the side; a full gown, rather short, which, 
being caught up under the arm, displays the 
unde nt, and the high boots reaching to 
the calf of the leg, which are fastened by rows of 
buttons up their fronts. 


"4 


The chief feature in the costume of this period 
was the hood, which exhibits a great variety of 
form, as if the ingenuity of fashionable changes 
had been chiefly directed to decorate the heads 
that invented them. Specimens have been selected 
from Sloane MS. No. 546, and exhibit some of 
the commonest forms. Fig. 1 displays the hood 
closely fitting the head and neck, the point that 
hangs down the back when the hood is with- 
drawn projecting over the forehead. Fig. 2 isa 
flat cap with a narrow border, that just covers the 
upper part of the head, sinking in the centre and 
thence rising to a point, as if to form a convenient 
handle for its removal. Fig. 3 shows an equally 
common form of hood which is more capacious, 
hanging loosely over the shoulders, being a 
comfortable combination of tippet and hood, no 
doubt exceedingly warm and convenient in bad 
weather ; it is closed tightly about the head by 
the “ liripipe” or long pendant tail of the hood 
that hung down the back, when the hood was 
thrown off, and was wound like a bandage about 
it when placed over the head. Fig. 4 exhibits 
the hat now worn, and which is precisely similar 
to a modern countryman’s ; it is slung round the 
neck by a string ; the head being generally un- 
covered except in bad weather, when the capuciion 
or hood was brought over the head, and the hat 
placed over that, giving it a double protection. 
Fig. 5 is a conical flexible cap of woollen or cloth, 
turned up round the edges, and very similar to 
the nightcaps still worn by the lower classes of 
the community. Some dozens of cuts might be 
given if all varieties were shown, but those most 
in use are here depicted. 


A good specimen of the costume of a female of | 


the higher classes is here given, from an eftigy of 


a lady of the Ryther family, in Ryther church, ! 


the troublous times not allowing of that general 





Yorkshire, engraved in Hollis’s “ Monumental 
Effigies.”"* She wears a wimple, covering the 
neck and encircling the head, the hair of which is 
gathered in plaits at the sides, and covered with 
a kerchief, which falls upon the shoulders, and 
is secured by a fillet passing over the forehead. 
The sleeves of the gown hang midway from the 
elbow and the wrist, and display the tight sleeve 
with its rows of buttons beneath. The mantle is 
fastened by a band or riband, secured by orna- 
mental studs. The lower part of the dress 
consists of the wide gown, lying in folds, and 
completely concealing the feet, which have been 
omitted, in order to display the upper part of 
this interesting effigy to greater advantage. 

The general costume, up to the this period, had 
been exceedingly plain, and abundant examples 
may be found in a very common book, Strutt’s 
“Sports and Pastimes of the People of England,” 
as republished by Hone, with wood-cut fac- 
similes of the original delineations of ancient 
games and amusements, given in manuscript 
illuminations, many of which were executed at 
this period, such as those copied from Royal 
MS. 2, B.7, &e. 

The brilliant reign of Edward IIT. was favour- 
able to the full development of the display that 
began during that of his unfortunate father, and 
to the fostering of a good taste for its regulation. 
The effigy of Edward at Westminster is remark- 
able for its simple, vet rich and majestic cos- 
tume. A long dalmutie, open in front to the 
thigh, displays the under-tunic, the sleeves of 
which reach to the root of the thumb, and are 
buttoned closely all the way from the elbow ; his 
mantle and dalmatic have rich borders, and the 
shoes are splendidly embroidered. 


_.* This work is intended as a supplement to that of 
Stothard, left oq a as far as his original inten- 
tion was concerned, by his unfortunate death. It was 
an undertaking of no little difficulty for Mr. Hollis to 
attempt the completion of a work so celebrated for its 
accuracy and beauty. ‘The able and spirited manner in 
which he has etfected it, as far as he has yet proceeded, 
is creditable to him in no small degree. ‘Those only 


who kaow the difficulty and trial of collecting materials | 





The ordinary costume of the better 
during the early part of this reign ' 
displayed in the figures here given, , tg 


man wears a close-fitting tunic, called a cote. 


hardie, with tight sleeves and considerab 
shorter than the dresses worn during the rom 
reign. It does not reach the knee, and leaves 
room for the full display of the em 
garter, which encircles the leg and 

the buckle after the fashion of the a a 
sentations of that of the knights of the Garter 
His girdle is confined by a large circular buckle | 
in its centre ; and he wears, suspended from it on | 
the left side, an ornamental purse (or gipciere 
as it now generally termed), and a small dagger 
His shoes have long pointed toes, and are fastened 
up the centre with rows of buttons, an exceed. 
ingly common and fashionable mode of securing 
and ornamenting any portion of the dress that 
required fastening. Not the least curious part 
of this figure is the hood, carried over the left 
shoulder, and which shows fully the peculiar 
shape of this head-tire. It is in this instance so 
slung, that the pendant or liripipe hangs in front 
of the breast ; the opening for the face is seen, and 
the double border ornamenting the neck ; it must 
have been an exceedingly warm article of | 
clothing, incasing head and shoulders, with but | 
a slight oval opening for the face. The lady 
wears a long gown, over which is a cyclas, or 
tightly-fitting upper-tunic. She carries in her 
hand her gloves, which at this period were very 
commonly worn, and are as commonly depicted 
in the illuminations either carried in the hand,or 
tucked in the girdle, when not actually worn. 
Her hair is fastened in a reticulated caul, and | 
from it streams the long contoise so fashionable 
during this reign and the preceding one, and 
which frequently floats from the jousting-belmet of 
the knight, some yard or more in length. It was 
no unfrequent thing for the noble ladies to de- 
corate their long gowns with the armorial bear- 
ings of their family. A good example occurs in 
the following cut ; copied, as were the two figures 
just described, from the illuminations in the 
famous Psalter executed for Sir Geoffrey Lut- 
trell, who died 1345. It represents that noble- 
man, armed at all points, receiving from a lady 
of his family his tilting-helmet. The cut will 


widely asunder, and the painful and expensive journey- 
ing sacesansy to such collecting, can understand ° 
ardour and enthusiasm that must be broaght to 
task, and the laborious patience, 7 to 
eye, and accuracy of hand, that must t ; our 
render the result successful. To oy, Os " 

the plates in this work would in no cree eT have 
Stothard, is to award them their just desert. any of the 
no personal acquaintance with Mr. Hollis, | aul be 
gentlemen whose books or plates I quote, ‘opinion 


east enabled to pass a honest and up being to 


and it gives me much gratification in 
recommend warmly a work sv 
from its own intrinsic merits. 
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show the constant repetition of his coat of arms 

| on every article where itcould be introduced ; and 

| embroidered on a large scale, upon the flowing | 

| dress of the lady. ‘The frequent tournaments and 
‘ousts so much patronised by the king—who, in- 
deed, re-established, at Windsor, the ** Round- 
quble.” and encouraged to the utmost the 

| chivalric feeling of the nobility—rendered a 

' oreat display of heraldic gorgeousness a neces- 
sary means for detecting the knight who was so 
completely concealed by the arms he wore. The 
brilliant exhibition of so much coat-armour, with 
all its quaintness of form and figure and splen- 
ioar of colour, must have presented a coup-d’@il 
of great beauty and magnificence, and may still 
ye useful to the painter who desires rich masses 
of colour and variety of tint on portions of dress 
generally monotonous; the forms and lines of 
heraldic fancy may also frequently be brought to 
bear usefully, if judiciously introduced in a com- 
positon. 

To the pendant streamers from the hood were 
now added others from the elbow. They first 
appear as narrow elongations from the sleeve of 
the upper-tunic, or cote-hardie ; they afterwards 
assume the form of long narrow strips of white 
cloth, and were called tippets, generally reaching 
from the elbow to the knee or lower. They 





& 


are seen upon one of the figures in the cut here 
introduced. This figure wears a hood, with a 
border of a different colour, and cut into escalops. 
His cote-hardie fits tightly to the waist, and is 
party-coloured, half being with its sleeve of one 
| colour, the other half with its sleeve of another. 
The stockings also are of different tints ; the 
“ioes of rich workmanship. The other figure, 
Which is an excellent example of the ordinary 
contume of a gentleman of the day, is from an 
illumination of this period in my own possession, 
Which, with some others, have been ruthlessly 
< from a copy of the famous “* Roman de la 
Kove.” His hair, (which during this period was 
generally cut close over the forehead, and allowed 
— at the sides, encircling the shoulders) is 
ant. His hood, less ample than that of the 
rr figure, embraces the neck, and hangs be- 
tod . : of crimson. His tightly-fitting cote- 
wr dark blue, is encircled at the hips by a 
eee ec Any ornamental girdle, which is never 
oe ed, either on male or female figures, as 
inten passing the waist, and is generally divided 
= — of square compartments, exhibiting 
' amental patterns, many of which are of great 
the trig te dagger or anelace hangs from 
oft rag - The right stocking is white; the 
fubion) anes’ and the shoes (of the general 
round th Te open at the instep, and fastened 
€ ancle. 

hie oa ee dresses were especially ob- 
dam le the clergy and satirists; the red side 
gentleman, they declare, gives them the idea 





_ having been half-roasted, or that he and 

The fon “pe afflicted by St. Anthony’s fire! | 

heter sY were strictly enjoined to eschew the 
geneous fashion, and church canons were 
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levelled at those whose love of finery induced 
them to it. 








The beautiful bronze figures of the children 
of Edward III., that are on the south side of his 
sumptuous tomb in Westminster Abbey, may be 
cited as fine examples of the costume of this era ; 
two are engraved above. The lady has her hair 
arranged in square plaits at the sides of the head, 
similar to Queen Philippa’s ; a band ornamented 
with jewels encircles the forehead; her tight- 
fitting gown is plain and un-ornamented, hanging 
in folds over the feet ; long streamers fall from the 
upper part of the arm to the ancles, and the hands 
are placed in pockets, which now begin to appear 
in ladies’ dresses, and into which the hands are 
generally thrust, in the manner that a modern 
French girl places her’s in the pockets of her 
apron. The male figure is exceedingly simple, 
extravagant in nought but buttons. Indeed, that 
this is the most beautiful of the various dresses 
worn in England has long been my opinion ; and 
if we omit the ugly streamer from the lady’s 
costume, it must be granted that both figures for 
elegant simplicity could not be exceeded by any- 
thing of classic times. 

A long mantle was occasionally worn over this 
dress, and was fastened on the right shoulder by 
two or more buttons, or ornamental clasps ; it 
completely enveloped the wearer, hanging to his 
feet ; its border was cut into the shape of leaves 
—a fashion very common at this time, and which 
has before been alluded to. This mantle was 
generally allowed to hang over the breast loosely 
pendant, and it wes thrown back over the left 
shoulder. It may be seen worn both ways on the 
figures upon Edward’s tomb. For specimens of 
the costume of the middle classes and merchant- 
men during this period, I may refer to the 
brasses in St. Margaret’s Church, Lynn, engraved 
by Cotman, and which are the finest and most 
elaborate in thekingdom. They represent Adam 
de Walsokne and Margaret his wife, 1349; Ro- 
bert Braunch and his two wives, 1364; and Ro- 
bert Attelath, 1376. The ladies’ dresses are 
particularly splendid, being covered with em- 
broidery of the richest description. Many other 
examples may be found in Cotman, Stothard, 
Hollis, and in a work now in course of publica- 
tion, entitled, “ A Series of Monumental Brasses 
extending from the Reign of Edward I. to that of 
Elizabeth,” by I. G. and L. A. B, Waller, which 
will add much to the information already pos- 
sessed from a careful examination of these me- 
mentoes. The plates are beautifully executed, 
and for accuracy are all that the most fastidious 
antiquary could desire. 

[There are so many matters pressing upon our 
attention this mouth that we are reluctantly 
compelled to divide this Era in the History of 
British Costume. } 





OBITUARY, 
MR. JOHN VARLEY. 
The death of this gentleman took place on th 
17th November, at the house of a friend in the 


vicinity of Cavendish-square. Few men are better 
known in our water-colour school of Art than 
Varley, and few men have more virtuously with- 
stood the temptations of glare and colour which 
have cut off the rising reputations of so many. In 
all that Varley has done, there is an uncompro- 
mising severity of treatment, an unflinching asser- 
tion of character, which make us respect even his 
manner for his oneness of purpose. John Var- 
ley was distinguished among his schoolfellows 
for his personal strength and courage, and very 
early evinced a strong love of drawing, 
which, although encouraged by his mother, 
was discountenanced by his father, who said that 
drawing was a bad trade, and none of his children 
should follow it. He was, therefore, sent to a 
silversmith’s, to whom it was his father’s intention 
that he should be apprenticed ; but the death of the 
latter happening soon afterwards, young Varley 
was left to follow his own inclination. Being de- 
termined to pursue Art asa profession, he obtained 
employment for some’ time with a portrait-painter 
in Holborn, and afterwards, at the age 15 or 
16, received instruction from a drawing-master 
of the name of Barrow, with whom he made his 
first sketching excursion, during which he made a 
drawing of Peterborough Cathedral, which ac- 
quired a degree of consideration, insomuch as 
he began to be regarded as an artist of much pro- 
inise. 

He afterwards made the acquaintance of Arnold, 
who subsequently became A.R.A., and with him 
made a tour in North Wales about the year 1799, 
after which Dr. Munro invited him to his house at 
Fetcham, in Surrey, where he employed him in 
making coloured sketches of views in the neigh- 
bourhood. Dr. Munro was a great admirer of 
Varley’s talent, and was of essential service to him, 
as well by his observations and suggestions as by 
the assistance and encouragement he held out to 
him. About this time he found another patron in 
the Earl of Essex, who invited him to his seat at 
Cashiobury Park. In 1801 he again visited North 
Wales, and it was during this year and the follow- 
ing that he collected the Views in North Wales, 
which were so long favourite subjects with the 
public; some of which, under different treatment, 
were among his latest and most finished produc- 
tions. After this, he visited Yorkshire, Northum- 
berland, Devonshire, and other parts of England ; 
and in 1803 he married. . 

The earliest members of the Water Colour So- 
ciety formed among themselves, in 1804, a friendly 
society, meeting at the house of each in rotation, 
there to spend the evening in sketching, composi- 
tion, &c. &c. Varley was not one of the original 
members, but he was always invited to these meet- 
ings, his ‘talent as an artist, social qualities, and 
liberality in imparting information to his brother 
artists securing him always a welcome as a visitor. 
The first exhibition of this society took place 
in 1805; and from 1815 to 1818 oil paintings 
formed a part of the exhibition. Upon the lists 
of his pupils, during so long a career, there occur 
many well-known names, as Linnell, Tarner (of Ox- 
ford), Wm. Hart, F. O. Finch, who became mem- 
bers of the same Society. De Wint also, and 
Copley.Fielding benefited much by his advice and 
communication. These gentlemen were not his 
pupils; but Varley bad a thorough contempt for 
everything like concealment in matters relating 
to Art. 

In 1824 Mrs. Varley (who was the daughter of 
an old friend,) died, and in the following year, @ 
short time before his second marriage, his house 
in Titchfield-street was burnt, and, singular 
enough, he suffered five years afterwards the like 
misfortune, The genius of this celebrated water- 
colour painter was not enfeebled by years, for 
during the late period of his life ‘* his lamp burnt 
on,” and even more brightly than at any period of 
his career. His last drawing from nature was a 
sketch of the celebrated cedar-trees in the Bota- 
nical Garden at Chelsea; but from the dampness 
of the ground he caught a severe cold. which seems 





to have settled upon him, and terminated in his 
death. ° 
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To alarge number of persons John Varley had 
become known as an Astrologer ; and some singu- 
lar stories are recorded of him. His studies of this 
abstruse subject became, at length, almost a 
mania: of late, he could scarcely look at a person 
without ‘‘ spacing’ his fortunes and eting 
his futurity. He would inquire eagerly concern- 
ing the day, hour, and minute of a birth, and pro- 
ceed at once to cast the horoscope of the party 
questioned. Some of his “‘ guesses” were very 
remarkable. We have heard, upon good authority, 
that he predicted the fire which consumed his 
house some months before it occurred. Once, 
when his friend Cotman was ill, in Norwich, Var- 
ley happening to be in the town, called upon him. 
The following odd dialogue has been reported to 
us. Varley, ‘‘ Mr. Cotman at home ?”’-Servant, 
* Yes, Sir; very ill indeed, going to die.””—V ar- 
ley, ‘' Die; impossible; he won't die these ten 
years. Let me see your mistress.’’—Mrs. Cot- 
man appears with a melancholy air and manner. 
Varley, ‘* What's the matter ?’”’—Mrs. C., *‘ Poor 
Cotman is given over by the doctors.’’—Varley : 
** Pooh, nonsense. ‘They know nothing about it; 
his time is a long way off. me seehim.”” Var- 
ley was introduced into the sick chamber, and ad- 
dressed his friend, ‘‘ Why, Cotman, you are not 
such a fool as to think you are going to die. Im- 
possible! No such thing. I tell you there are ten 
years for you yet to come.”’ The prediction, as 
usual, operated to its own fulfilment, and Cotman 
did recover. Many anecdotes as singular might 
be added to this. 

LADY CALLCOTT. 

This estimable and accomplished lady, the wife 
of Sir A. W. Calleott, R.A., died at her house at 
Kensington Gravel Pits, after many years’ severe 
suffering. She was born in 1788, and was the 
danghter of Captain Dundas, and became at a very 
early age the wife of Captain Graham, with whom 
she travelled in India, whither she had gone in 
1809, and whence she returned after a sojourn of 
about two years. On her return home she pub- 
lished an account of her travels, from which it 
would appear that the period of her visit to India 
must have been spent in some of the most remark- 
able localities of the country, of which she must 
have seen more than thousands who pass their 
lives init. She visited the Island of Salsette, the 
cave of Elephanta, the excavations of Carli, in the 
Mahratta country, and Poonah, the capital of the 
same district. She then returned to Bombay, 
whence she proceeded to Madras, from which 
place she went to Calcutta, and in the year 1811 
embarked for England. After a residence of some 
time in Italy, she published two works, one en- 
titled ** Three Months in the Environs of Rome,”’ 
1820 ; the other, ‘* Memoirs of Poussin ;’’ and ten 
years after her return from India she embarked 
with Capt. Graham for South America, but that 
officer died on the voyage, and was interred at 
Valparaiso. Some years afterwards Mrs. Graham 
became the wife of Mr. Calleott, and again visited 
Italy with him. Lady Calleott, by lengthened 
study, had acquired a knowledge of Art which falls 
to the lot of few of her sex. Evidence of this is 
given in her ‘* Essays towards the History of Paint- 
ing,”’ published in 1836. Her death resulted from 
the rupture of a blood-vessel, and her remains are 
interred in the cemetery of Kensal Green. 


BENJAMIN HICK, ESQ., OF BOLTON. 

We have to record, with deep regret, the death 
of Benjamin Hick, Esq., of Bolton, Lancashire, 
one of the most liberal of the provincial patrons of 
Art—a class of the community of which, alas, there 
are far too few. Mr. Hick was the early friend 
and patron of Liverseege, of whose works his col- 
lection contains perhaps better specimens than any 
other. Mr. Hick was a patron of Art in the true 
sense of the word ; encouraging genius and artistic 
worth wherever he found it; and his loss will be 
much felt by a number of the artists of the present 
day, with many of whom he was on terms of inti- 
macy. The collection of pictures and drawings 
which he has left displays a refined and cultivated 
taste, and comprises specimens of most of the 
principal painters of the British school. As an 
engineer, Mr. Hick was one of the best practical 
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viously made. Mr. Hick died on the 9th Septem- 
ber, and was interred in the parish church of 
Bolton-le-Moors ; and notwithstanding the wish of 
his family, that the funeral should be strictly 
private, upwards of five hundred persons, includ- 
ing a great number of influential gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood, followed his remains to the grave, 
showing how highly they revered his memory and 
respected him as a man. 


A still more interesting fact illustrates the beauty 
of his character. The workmen in his employ have 
subscribed a sum of nearly £200 to erect a monu- 
ment to commemorate his worth and virtues in the 
church of his native town. They have had, we 
understand, offers of contributions from several 

uarters, but have resolved unanimously to keep 
this honour to themselves. What nobler comment 
could be made upon his life? What higher, loftier, 
or more enviable inscription could his tomb con- 
tain than the simple recital of this touching in- 
cident ? 


Unhappily his fine and valuable collection will 
be scattered. They are advertised for sale in an- 
other column of our pares Among them, we 
believe, are many admirable examples of British 
Art, and all of them are of considerable excellence. 


J. B. CROME, ESQ. 


On the 15th of September, in the 49th year of 
his age, died Mr. John Berney Crome, eldest son of 
the late eminent artist, the founder of the Norwich 
School. Mr. J. B. Crome was educated at the 
Free School of that city, where, under Dr. Foster, 
and subsequently under the Rev. E. Valpy, he 
showed much talent and attained considerable clas- 
sical acquirement. On the termination of his edu- 
cation he pursued his father’s art, and taught draw- 
ing in Norwich and throughout the country. As 
an artist, Mr. Crome’s talent was of no mean 
order. He made “ moonlights’’ his peculiar study, 
and at the time of this his early death, had elevated 
himself to high celebrity in this particular branch. 
In private life he was greatly and deservedly es- 
teemed for his generous kind-hearted nature. The 
writer of this brief notice was his playfellow in 
childhood, and the friendship then formed con- 
tinued to the last. He suffered dreadfully from an 
incurable disease, but his spirits were buoyant, 
and enabled him to maintain much of his original 
vivacity amid his suffering. He had an elegant 
and classical turn of mind, and deserved a much 
better fortune. Mr. Crome was twice married, 
and leaves a widow, but no children, His daylight 
scenes are not very numerous, but one of ‘ Rouen,’ 
exhibited some years since at the British Gallery, 
is no doubt still in the recollection of many. It 
was purchased by the late Countess de Grey, and 
was esteemed one of the leading attractions of the 
exhibition. 


We have had frequent communications from Mr. 
Crome, and all his letters left upon our mind im- 
pressions, not only of his large general ability, but 
of his exceeding amiability and generosity of nature. 
He had promised us, indeed, some particulars 
relative to the career of his accomplished father, 
the production of which his healt compelled him 
to postpone from time to time. We lament his 
loss, therefore, as that of a personal friend, as well 
as a worthy member of the profession. 

A younger brother of Mr. J. B. Crome is also 
an artist, settled, we believe, in Edinburgh. He 
has rarely, or never, exhibited in the metropolis, 
and seldom, indeed, makes his public appearance 
anywhere ; but we have seen productions of his 
pencil that evidence genius of a very high order, 
and leave conviction that, if he pleased, _“ might 
hold rank with the ablest painters of the age and 
country. 

— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE KUNST BLATT CRITIQUE. 
Sir,—In reading the translation of a Dr. Merz’s 
— —_ ny ype in your last two numbers, 
as struck with its i u tire vi 
of“ British Art” equacy as an entire view 
and its dictatorial, 


with its too sweeping assertions, 





men of the day; and, being a capital draughtsman 
himself, he introduced almost a new era in the ex- 
terior forms of the steam-engine and other | 

mechanical works, substituting elegant and tasteful 
designs for the ponderous and unsightly forms pre- 





confident tone and self-sati 
style. Leaving for the present the where tls 
| and judgment out of the question, these errors are 
| great, and (in my humble opinion) enough to have 
secured a rejection of the ** Report” from the 
| pages of the ** Kunst Blatt.” But I was sorry to | 


ee 





tunately true though not and 
so ona critics, whether English 
but Dr, M. mixed error with truth 


demning his and in con. 


in wholesale, “ i.” has done 


pe 

the same, and besides, has recriminated (not on | 
too | 
and free. | 


Dr. M., but) on German Art in 

much resembling that of Dr. Merz. Thus, 
Merz complains ‘‘ of want of correctness and 
dom of invention”’ in English Art ; 
** You dull heavy Germans.’’ Dr. M. 
coquettish sentimentality which he 
wee nae not? ‘% i i 
nothing to reply, ‘‘ Your countrymen 
that is good in conception, all rat is grand 
vention, all that is good in execution!” 
Dr. M. intimates that our style is not severe 
our drawing not accurate, which lead to ‘con. 


‘ H.’ 


strained reminiscences, and airy dreams, | 
less whimsicalities ;’’ which, laehatane, 
are } 


z =, ae remark py ty r’s cow 

‘ coldly correct ; that t ve know , but j 
to dry ond epicttiepatn be piel an toa 
headed apologies for genius in drawing academies ;” 
and so on. ese things I point out to show that 
the great evil of unhesitating condemnation and 


most sweeping judgments is not confined to one | 


side of the question: it ought to be found on 


neither. We see even from this how soon error | 


spreads itself, how soon wrong is answered by 
wrong, and how soon prejudice (and pm ly 
national) arises and shuts out the power of appre- 
hending truth when it does exist. The infection 
has reached as far as Mr. B. R. Haydon, who has 
written two or three letters on himself and the pic. 
tures he has made, on Dr. Merz, Art in general, 
&c. &c. He says he has long been wishing, and 
now enjoys, the ‘‘ ineapressible pleasure of not 
only drawing his sword, but hurling away the scab- 
bard,”’ that be may cut all German Art and artists 
into small pieces! This acknowledgment—if no- 
thing else did—would account for H1s matter and 
manner ; but more of Mr. Haydon anon. 

For my own part, I find in Dr. Mera’s “ Re- 
port’’ much whereby the English reader may pro- 
fit, and I think unfairness has been imputed to 
him without sufficient grounds. I do not say that 
vanity, or other bad motive did not direct his 
and warp his judgment, but I cannot say it did; 
and so I would treat him as any other man who 
sees and speaks as he sees and as he has been 
educated to see. Many of his remarks are just 
what you would expect—the impression of one 
accustomed to and studying the severe German 
school to pe < as such they es “_ . 
His aim (I suppose) was to give an: 
general character of the May exhibitions, and from 
them arrive at the state of Art in England. Now, 
first, as to his plan ; and po ners as to his re- 
sults. Dr. M. has not sel } for 
criticism by the names of their authors; and it 
hardly to be expected that a foreign visitor would 
choose exactly the same men as an E 
paper critic, 
same names, 
by means which would not act 


d who has his attention @ 
and who on the othe 


forward to notice by the name in 
which otherwise would have remained unobserved 
amongst the rest of glare and flash and 
A critic having observed the ‘ general —_ 
and learning of the different classes of works,'s 
libert 
sent y bana classes. A false system of education 
and of — A. 4, ys c a 
eminently display y one 
may become the object of comment, 
standing and talent, or other : 
ualities, he would be passed over by 
Ls far os Leee, Dr. M. has certainly not 
all our best artists and chosen ol ow wt 
does he place Messrs. Furze, Dean, 
on a par with the first German artists. 
not even appear that he conceives his 
superior to ours in all the different 
Art; and if, indeed, the Doctor sat St 
of observation and decency, he wou 
think os a an and 
Stieler with our ps, , : 
taste, or even a jockey, would admire an acadew- 


ws 


— 
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who meets year after year the | 
; and | 


no one is ignorant that many @ painting is brought | 


to select those examples which best repre- | 


branches of 


the Munich 


| 
| 
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greater length, the works of those artists, whom 
ne Merz might easily have discovered, and whom 
the English taste places first and admires most. 
But aa now advert to the results which our 
critie comes to. In the first four paragraphs, he 








“+ the spirit and 
remarks 00 nea Pe pos 


eS development 
attained in E ;”” an exaggerates 
poh ne in his conclusion he attempts to tag 
ralize sophilosophically, and lay down so decidedly, 
“that the English public only reckons in Art by 
number and measure ;” and he is to us equally 
ridiculous when he asserts ‘‘ that to an English. 
man the ideal is, if not an object of horror, at 
jeast considered by them idle amd useless talk,’”’ 


ke. &C. ; , 

Now here, though he is wrong. without a doubt, 
as he has expressed himself, yet it is his unquali- 
fied language which makes him wrong; for those 
who know our deficiencies best would not hesitate 
to say that, were Art less a pounds, shillings and 
pence matter, and less adapted to catch the vulgar 
eve; and that, were the general character of 
English Art founded on a more correct notion of the 
ideal, the great obstacles to its rapid progress would 
be done away with. Je the fancy duly and ration- 
ally cultivated by us? and is there sufficient of the 
severe study and accurate observation to realize 
with power and truth what she suggests? With 
one or two exceptions, (may we not say with one 
only?) has English Art a “* living, high, and 
spiritual direction ?’’ Has it sufficient technical 
groundwork ? A living ideality ?—I had thought 
that now was a period when these points were not 
so much subject of dispute amongst the well- 
wishers to English Art, as of attention, that they 
might be severely noted by ourselves and carefully 
corrected. We ought not to reject all the com- 
ment, or rather deny in foto some truth, because 
we doubt the spirit of the maker. That is merely 
to hurt ourselves because we think another is wicked 
or foolish enough to try to hurt us. Good can be 
extracted from evil, but too frequently the evil is 
reduplicated instead. 

It was well remarked by you, Sir, ‘‘ that much 
good might result from cultivating a kindly feeling 
and a mutual esteem between the artists of the two 
countries, now more closely united than they have 
ever been ;”’ but I fear that neither the ‘‘ Kunst- 
blatt” nor the Ant- Union will be made the agents 
of such ‘* kindly feeling’ and ‘* mutual esteem,” 
unless the tone of the criticisms of each other are 
different to those on this subject. If German 


| artists and amateurs come over with Dr. Merz in 








their eyes, they will not be able to see the good in 
English Art and profit thereby ; but, catching hold 
of its too prominent vices, contrast them with 
their own excellencies, and so become, through 
dread of annihilating them, confirmed in those 
vices, which they have not judgment, or courage, 
or candour to admit, find no place with us. And 
if, on the other hand, we, dreading illiberality, and 
being very sensitive of our honour, only harden 
our hearts against the opinion of our neighbours, 
and blind our eyes to their beauties, we may expect 
mutual improvement to give way to unworthy re- 
proach and injurious recrimination. I will not 
how enter into the subject of where and how 
7 might mutually be gainers in impartial study 
b the productions of the respective schools ; 
ut 1 may remark on one thing which bears 
- to this, and of which an observation of 
tin . laydon, in a letter to the Spectator (acon- 
" uation of the one which was copied into the 
aat-Uxton), reminds me. Mr. ae A found, 
tn y made, an opportunity of abusing the “ye 
py German EpucaTion on Felsina, e 
rs that nothing could be more awful a 
por hor rd than the condition of an English 
a studying at Munich. Now, supposing that 
Pe pemees in drawing and severity in composition 
: ey for a student who wishes to become 
ed artist, any one who knows the system of 
ae persued, both in the Munich Academy 
juke ay out of it, would admit that 
odie where these objects can be so well 
ledge of th ut I donot mean to impute any know- 
Its Of the real state of the case to Mr. aydon. 
toa that, BY LETTER, he got some informa- 

which he was in want, to talk about, and 


than to beg the attention to this point of those who 
are willing to look into a subject most important 
to National Art. Mr. Haydon’s Anti- 
feelings are so fearfully excited just now, thet to 
discuss any question with him, and to afford him 
any information, is but to find fresh food for the 
hot fire of a eee, and new matter for his 
lavish abuse. But I cannot forbear alluding to the 
strange fancy he has in his head—I do not appre- 
hend for a moment from any extensive aren 
observation—of how the Germans paint. He tries 
to make his readers believe, that a German paint- 
ing is all outline—where ‘‘ background, light, and 
shadow, appropriate colour and execution, which 
are the means of imitation to convey thought,” 
are rejected; and further, that “ believe 
ae yp in ie road to heaven by ter anes copper 
surfaces on gilt surfaces, carpet- raperies,”’ 
and such like trash. There is in fact not one 
ph in Mr. Haydon’s two letters which 
would not admit of refutation or correction, as 
being totally untrue and unjust, or inaccurate or 
ridiculous. This a harsh to say ; but let any 
one be as angry as he pleases with Dr. Merz, and 
o to his views, yet he must see with dis- 
easure and distrust such a champion as Mr. 
aydon. He is not sufficiently careful and skil- 
ful to conceal the incentives to his ‘‘ drawing his 
sword and joyfully throwing away the scabbard.’’ 
‘* The ‘ Mary Queen of Scots,’ Poictiers (now at 
the Pantheon, and the ‘ Lazarus’ on the staircase) ,’’ 
and the ‘Xenophon’ at the Russell Institution, 
form one important cause for his upholding of 
‘“*Enextisn Art;’” and Mr. Haydon lets out 
another, by his alarm lest ‘‘the distress in the 
manufacturing districts of fresco-painting’’ (as he 
is pleased to call them) in Germany may not be 
alleviated by employment which Mr. Haydon 
could much r dispose of. Really, with him, 
I am very much ashamed of the ‘‘ grasping deco- 
rators and their /urking (?) selfishness.” The Eng- 
lish gentlemen who “‘ travel at 16 miles an hour’’ 
in Germany, appear tobe in conspiracy with certain 
Germans to produce this result, so much feared by 
Mr. Haydon. This fact of the rate of travelling in 
Germany, and especially in Bavaria, would show, if 
his ¢ did not, that Mr. Haydon has for- 
gotten, if heever knew aught of it, all about the 
country whose Art he wishes to describe. 
Yours, &c., 

We insert this letter, not only because it is in some 
. : eine and judicious, but because it bas been, 
and always will be, our desire to hear both sides upon 
any subject. The principle is essentially English. It 
is the only way to arrive at trath. Of German Art we 
know but little ie aes epee f we a it, on 

en v 
oe oe "ahich ‘we shall eles to welcome 
among us; for, with many and glaring faults, they are 
generally of a class that we desire to see pa, aod 
undoubtedly afford valuable hints to our British artists. 
We may not, therefore, have been justified in using the 
terms againstwhich our correspondent objects. Thewhole 
of the case was not before us; we may have pronounced 
Ba et ere ean Ge nose apni 
e point there : 
the pa injustice and palpable absurdity of the criti- 
cism of Dr. Merz appearing in a Continental journal of 
character. For ourselves, we shall readily and gladly 
contribute to cultivate “a kindly feeling and a mutual 
esteem between the artists of the two countries ;”’ to 
promote a generous emulation, and endeavour to prove 
our superiority by more unequivocal testimony than 
words. We shall endeavour to inform ourselves better 
on the subject; for, after all, we more than suspect 
that the boasted superiority of the German school is 
little better than moonshine. The school of the Royal 
Academy, the Cartoons, and the Eigin marbles, surely 
go far to suffice for all the purposes of education in 
Art. In truth, we believe it is the idle or incompetent 
who are always complaining of want at home, shifting 
the trouble of thinking for themselves to the advan. 
of foreign instruction. There are many able 
u who consider that the bad taste inculcated at 
sand Munich largely deduct from the advantages 
to be obtained in these at,” inquires one 
of our correspondents, “is the use of the highest 


power if under the influence of a corrupt 
pee one is sure to be generated at Paris 
and at Munich ?” 
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neem — 
te German’s arrangement and construc- | Row does not know how to use it with propriety. THE G RITI 
nt a party of horses or cattle with the noble | One might, perhaps, be able to explain to him the Srr,—Will you weer to ‘ 
animals of life and spirit and expression and | comparative merits of the German and English artists of England by extract fa aan to the 
feling of and Cooper. It would have | systems of education; but it would be of the most distinguished Goren "eile of het 
heen but right, on the other hand, to have noticed | away ; and my space will not allow me to do more | on the Continent? At present I = statute 


to communicate his name, except rivately. Hig 


taste and judgment are indisputable 


his respect 
for England and her genius u ualified ; and I ho 
his opinion may be considered us satisfactory to 
P' mn, Yours, &c. 
B. R. H. 
EXTRACT. 
«++. * December 4, 1842. 
+++» Thename of Dr. Merz I met with the first 


time in your last letter. He may enjoy some credit 
amongst the readers of daily en te ‘but I fear he 
has no right to give you the least uneasiness, I 
shall take care to procure the paper, and, if it seems 
worth the while, I will answer to that polemical 
Hovuition a. —- of England and her Art. 

ope you no’ great notice of the petty 
piodestion of an impertinent writer.” 


* * * * * * 


In concluding, he says, ‘‘ I cannot bear the 
thought of such a work (the Houses of Parliament, 
executed by foreigners, even if Raffaello 
Lionardo were procured.” * * * 


LESLIE’S BIRTHPLACE. 


Six, —I was surprised to find the common mis- 
take about Leslie’s birthplace repeated in the 
Art-Union. Leslie has no more title to be callep 
an American than you or I: he was born a cock- 
ney, in the parish of Clerkenwell. He was taken 
early to America, by his parents; not so early, 
however, as to prevent his having a perfect recol- 
lection of the voyage out, of which I have heard 
him relate many particulars. He was afterwards 
apprenticed to a bookseller in New York ; during 
which time his greatest delight was to open the 
parcels that came out from England, for sake 
of the beautiful engravings with which the books 
were at that time decorated. Stothard, Smirke 
Cook, and Uwins were the artists who first inspired 
Leslie with that love of Painting which has 
matured by study into excellence. No sooner had 
he emancipated himself from his short a rentice- 
ship than he returned, yet a youth, to s native 
country, and entered as a student of the Royal 
Academy, where he soon distinguished himself. 
His first works were of a serious and heroic cha- 
racter ; and it was not till the real heart of his 

enius displayed itself in the picture of ‘ Sir Roger 
le Coverley coming from Church,’ that he took the 
rank to which his great talents so eminently entitle 





him. 

You will see by this statement, that Leslie is not 
only not an American by birth, but not in any 
shape an American artist, inasmuch as his know- 
ledge of Art was obtained in the schools of the 
Royal Academy of London. 

It is not, after all, of much co uence where a 
man of genius is born, or where educated ; but it 
is of importance that a journal like yours, which is 
— to as authority, should contain nothing but 

‘act. 


A Fetiow Srupenr. 


ATTACKS UPON ARTISTS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ART-UNION. 
Sin,—As I consider your journal the proper 
channel through which to publish answers to at- 
tacks that may be made upon artists, | call on you 
to give insertion to the following letter :— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ MORNING POST.” 
In your comments upon the meeting of Artists 
held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, September 17, 
ou seem anxious to separate Art from artists. 
ow, Sir, it seems to me that they are even more 
closely united than Siamese twins, and can in 
no wise be separated. You might as well expect 
honey without bees as Art without artists; but as 
you acknowledge that you “ do not care for artists 
individually ,’”’ mire you would not object to 
their being subj to the same treatment as 
those industrious insects. 

You say that you are opposed to the Royal 
Academy, and you charge that body ‘ with the 
unpardonable crime of injuring Art,” and that it 
shows a consistent determination to discourage 





high Art, and chill young genius, when it will not 
= in academical paths.” Now, Sir, Ido not 
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see what reference these charges have to the sub- 
ject, nor the propricty or cousistency of making 
them unsupported by a single proof. } 

You also state that ‘‘ there are enough of artists 
disposed to hold themselves up as martyrs, and 
parade their troubles and their woes in the presence 
of the public.” This is another unsupported 
calumny :; we are a patient race, and in silence and 
sorrow have we borne privation and misery for 
years, roanfully struggling against the apathy and 
ignorance of the public, more especially that of the 
critics. Did Proctor parade his misery before the 
public? No; he bore his privations with manly 
silence, and in lonely wretchedness yielded up his 
life as a sacrifice to his art. Did Pitts obtrude his 
sorrows on the town—sorrows so great that they 
caused him to step out of life unbidden? Poor 
Forster and Boaden too, are examples of the pa- 
tient endurance of our martyrs unto death. 

In your opinion, ‘‘ the only way to encourage 
Art itself, is by the attempt universally to create a 
purer taste.’’ ** Give the public purity of taste for 
Art,” say you, “ and great artists must naturally 
spring from the patronage of that taste.”” But who 
is to give the public this most desirable thing? 
who is to lead the public to appreciate what is 
good, and true, and beautiful in Art, and repudiate 
what is gross, sensual, and low? Why, the artist, 
and the artist only. Knowledge of Art does not 
spring up, as Sheridan Knowles says love does, 
** consummate in the bud ;”’ “* it takes its time to 
stem, to leaf, to bud, to blow;” it is a tender 
plant of slow growth, requiring great attention and 
care in its tenders and its planters—and its ten- 
ders are the artists. Was it the diffusion of a 
poetic taste in the Elizabethan age that produced a 
Shakspere ? or the prevalence of learning and phi- 
losophy that called forth a Bacon or a Newton ? 
Were Raffaelle or Michael Angelo before or after 
the taste of their age? were they the instructors or 
the instructed ? What foolishness is this? What 
** dirt have you been eating’’ to expect refined taste 
in Art to come first, and refined Art to come after- 
wards. 

Your obedient servant, 
An Artist. 
—=_- 

ARCHITECTURE FOR THE POOR. 
We are quite certain that one of the most power- 
fal physical means of raising the moral state of 
oar poorer fellows and improving their condition 
generally, consists in the improvement and decora- 
tion of their dwellings. Order will not engender 
disorder, nor disorder, order: but its lik»; and 
the man who passes his tine amidst inconvenient 
and tasteless arrangements, exposed to continual 
discomforts, and utterly unable to maintain an ap- 
pearance of respectability, will gradually lose any 
desire to do so which he formerly felt, and find the 
external disorder result in a moral disorganiza- 
tion, lamentable in its consequences, if not fatal. 
** Slaves, through slavery, lose even the desire to 
be free :’’ so men, becoming accustomed to badly- 
constructed, inconvenient, and ill-arranged ha- 
bitations, lose their perception of excellence and 
goodness; and are lowered, not merely in their 
physical state, but mentally. 
of many a respectable and industrious young 
couple, placed in one of the miserable hovels still 
dignified with the title of a labourer’s residence in 
some parts of the kingdom—damp, ill-drained, 


ill-ventilated, pervious to the rain, and void of | 
For a | 


everything which could make home happy. 
tune, strenuous efforts are used to remedy the 
evils; but, as they are gradually found to be un- 
conquerable, the wife, abandoning the task, be- 


comes inevitably a slattern herself; habits even of | 


decency are disregarded by the children; and the 
husband, finding no enjoyment in his own house, 
seeks it in the beer-shop, and becomes a drunkard 
and a desperado. On the other hand 
well-arranged dwelling leads 
better manners and feelings of self-respect ; in- 
iluces neatness and industry, and elevates in tone 
the character of all its occupants, 

In no way can a landowner more advance the 
interests of 
he residences of his tenants, whether in town or 
country ; and we seriously call upoa all those who 
have not yet given consideration to this most im- 
portant point to set about doing so forthwith. A 
Very great improvement in many respects bas been 





Watch the progress | 


a tidy, | 
to observances of | 


ety than by attending to the domes. | 
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effected in different parts of the ccuntry. My. 


Loudon, the estimable author of the ‘* Arbore- 
tum” and the “ Encyclopedia of Cottage Archi- 
tecture,” has contributed most largely to this de- 
sired end; but very much yet remains to be done. 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick's late excellent ‘‘ Report on 
the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Popula- 
tion of Great Britain,’’ which ought to be in 
every one’s hands, shows an amount of disease 
and demoralization resulting from inattention in 
this respect quite frightful to contemplate. 1 
work contains a number of designs and suggestions 
for cottages, which cannot fail to be productive 
of improvement. The subject however, at pre- 
sent, is but opened; as Mr. Chadwick observes, 
‘* Every detail of the materials with which the 
cottage is constructed, and the mode of its construc- 
tion, deserve, aad there is little doubt will obtain 
most careful attention ; for it is only by aman 
their comforts in detail that they can be improved, 
or the aggregate effect on the immense masses of 
the community can be analyzed and estimated.”’ 

Some of the chief points to be considered in the 
construction of residences for the poorer classes 
are, complete ventilation and perfect drainage ; 
walls of such a nature as to prevent sudden alterna- 
tions of temperature; a roof to supply the same 
condition, with absence of all matter likely in 
decaying to generate unwholesome gases ; a_suffi- 
cient elevation above the ground to prevent damp- 
ness ; and floors of such a material as, while it may 
be a bad conductor of heat, will admit of washing 
without long retaining moisture. A plentiful sup- 
»ly of water and an advantageous mode of warm- 
ing the house are also most important points, and 
the whole must further be considered with the 
strictest regard to economy. 

The amount of improvement in the public health 
that has in all cases followed ameliorations in the 
dwellings of the poor, is so great as would hardly 
be believed by any at first sight. Even in this re- 
spect, then, all have a personal interest in promot- 
ing it, sufficiently great, it might be believed, to 
induce their strenuous aid. But there are higher 
motives than merely personal fears, as we have 
already seen, and to these we would rather trust 
for arousing public feeling. We would, too, go fur- 
ther than simply providing the labourer with com- 
forts: we would furnish him with adornments—we 
would make his home (*‘ there is a magic in that 
little word’’,) not merely tidy, but tasteful, and 
endeavour to hang upon its walls a few fine prints 
to work silently but surely; believing thoroughly, 
as we do, that the beautiful and the good are very 
closely connected, and that if you improve taste 
you go very far towards increasing virtue. 

Geo. Govwin, Jun. 
caimoninndiiiaaaemaltee 


SOCIETIES IN CONNEXION WITH ART. 


Tus Grarnic Socivry.—This agreeable and 
most useful society held their second meeting on 
the second Thursday of the month, at Willis’s 
Rooms, in King-street, St. James’s, to which 
they have removed during the rebuilding of the 
Thatched House Tavern. <A large collection of 
works of Art was laid upon the tables: several 
miniatures of marvellous merit, by Sir William 
Ross, attracting universal attention. They were 


| seen here to greater advantage than upon the walls 
| of the Academy ; and it was impossible to examine 


them without being strongly impressed by a con- 
viction of the genius of the painter, who has given 
to this branch of the Art a degree of spirit and 
vigour, of which it is usually considered incapable. 
A still more interesting object, however, was a 
** Cartoon of Overbeck ,’’—a novelty, the exhibition 
of which was, in truth, a treat to the majority of 
the persons present; for very few of them have 
been enabled to see that of which they have heard 
much. It is a fine and masterly drawing; wonder- 
fully correct ; but it contributed little to remove 
the notion that the great German masters work 
as if the chisel, and not colour, was to follow 
the outline. This example may be calculated to 
stimulate, but it is not of so high a class as to 
alarm, our British artists ; sure we are, that within 
a few months our own painters will approach it, 


j and that, in a few years, they will surpass it—if, 


that is to say, they receive such encouragement as 


| that by which their rivals have had “‘ greatness thrust 


upon them.” The “ Graphic’ is a delightful 
meeting at all times; it is useful, not only as 
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exhibiting curious and suggestive 
bringing together men who cannot prep aad = | 
in P —_——s intercourse which aj] require 
and none so much as Ww “4 
close study. nese lieve aes we 

Royat Insrirute or Arcuirects.—Thj | 
ciety has begun the session very catichecorih yr 
the first meeting, held December the 5th, a letter 
was read from oY ani on the its of Bel 
gium, accompani a drawi pulpit | 
the cathedral at Malines. Professor Hed, 
an account of the Church of St. Mary, at | 
Bristol; and a report on the resent state of the | 
building drawn up by himself and Mr. Britton 
with a view to certain restorations contemplated by 
the parish authorities. At the second meeting of 
the Society, Mr. Hosking completed his paper : 
and Mr. win laid before the meeting a de. 
scription of the Cathedral of Tournay, a buildi 
of remarkable character, belonging, in part, to the | 
eleventh century, and but little known to 
travallers. A discussion arose relative to ancient 
Gothic spires, and Mr. Poynter expressed an opi. 
nion that their outline is usually not straight, but 
curved slightly outwards about the middle. Qb. | 
servations on this point are desirable. 

Tre AmicasiE Socrety.—This Society dined | 
together a few weeks ago: it was a pleasant and | 
social meeting, divested of form. Institution, 
the establishment of which they met to commemo- 
rate, is similar, in its general pw , to the 
Artists’ Annuity Fund ; but differing it, inas- | 
much as it does not require specimens of works 
produced prior to admission—proof only bei 
demanded that the candidate practises some 
of Art asa profession, or is studying to that end. | 
It was founded in 1841 ; and has now 120 members, 
and a smal! funded capital. It originated in con. | 
sequence of a law of the Annuity Fund, which | 
demands a standard of talent not attainable gene- 
rally by young men. Many young men were | 
consequently excluded from participating in its | 
advantages; and there can be little doubt, the 
consequence has been, that not a few high spirits | 
have n crushed and hearts broken, which a 
small timely aid might have preserved to become 
‘* great hereafter.”’ 

There is, therefore, no Society connected with | 
Art which advances stronger claims to general 
port among the members of the profession. 
older and more independent should protect it as | 
an asylum of help and hope to rising but obscured 
genius; and the younger and more liable todanger 
should revert to it as a valuable help until time and 
labour have enabled them to command a still 
ter. We gladly tender our best services to ad- 
vance its admirable purpose in any way that can 
be pointed out. j 

ere is another subject connected with this to 

which we ought to direct the attention of artists; 
the imperative duty of —— 
lives. In the heyday of health and prosperity, 
people too generally forget that they must die— 
and that death may come suddenly, and 
little preparation has been made for 
change. The dedication of a few po 


easing the pangs of a deathbed, and 

happiest of all reflections—the consciousness 
duty has been done. ‘To this topic we shall recur, 
for it is of very vital importance. 

Artists AND AMATEURS’ CONVERSAZIONE 
—We learn with regret that the members compos 
ing this Society have dwindled to a few ; alte 
they are insufficient in amount to justify 
meetings at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 
tempt, we believe, was made 
between it and the older Society—"" the Arh! 
but it was unsuccessful. U existing 
stances, we understand it is the in 1 
Hon. Sec., Mr. H. Graves, to open 
rooms in Pall-mall, to the members who 
mained steadfast; and that the meetings 
season will, during the present year, be 
Upon this subject we shall remark ° 

The first meeting will, we understand, —— 
on Wednesday next, the first Wednesday Se | 
uary; and it is intended to mvite various 
and amateurs who are not members. 
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THE WALHALLA. 


| = 
| forlorn columns upon the Cal- 
| Wane only burgh, stand as a memento of the 
_ tf national monument—the Scottish Parthenon 
have : 
a» bout ra years after that project had mis- 
ggrried, has been completed upon a of mag- 
nificence never contemplated in the other case. 
Never , was greater honour paid to Art 
and to jus than has been done by Ludwig of 
| Bavaria, in erecting a most ami ee 
fi urpose of commemora' 
poy tes oon a= busts are and will be 





ae within its walls. Other galleries and } 


se te ry ie 

| i ions, have y slow 
| inp or thee Vatican, _ the Museo Pio- 
: Loggie and 
| Stanze by the interval of three centuries ; but the 
Walhalla has burst into life at once—like Minerva 

| from the head of Jove ;—may be said to have risen 
like a vision, but not destined, like a vision, -to 
disappear : it being one, if not of the most colos- 
| sal. of the most stupendous structures reared in 
| modern times—and reared aloft on massive cyclo- 
pean walls rising tier over tier, and with terrace 

ing terrace, till is gained the summit where 
| stands the temple itself, composed of no meaner 
| norlessenduring materials than marble and metal ; 
| and of the solidity of construction in other re- 
some idea may be formed, when we say that 

main walls are very little less than nine 

ish feet in thickness, and in some parts con- 
| siderably more! Surely such a work—accom- 
plished, too, within so short a time—may, without 
any di ement to our patriotism, be hailed as 

a proud achievement, worthily accomplished by 
German enthusiasm, German earnestness, and 
Nevertheless, impossible as it is for even the 

| coldest of critics to withhold his admiration, the 
Walhalla has been assailed by criticism—hyper- 

| criticism included ; and that in some—at least in one 
instance, with considerabie bitterness. It has been 

| objected, first, that the Walhallais merely the Par- 
| thenon revived ; next, that it was avery great error 
—not to call it falsification of sentiment—to adopt 

| the Grecian style at all for such purpose, it being 
| quite at variance both with the name and the 
| intention of the structure, which last is that of 
| honouring not Grecian, but German worth and 
worthies : in this there may be something. As re- 
| gards the discrepancy between the Germanism of 
its name, and the Grecianism of the building 

| itself, that we hold to be an objection hardly worth 
| notice ; and objection there would still have been 
had the name, like those of the Munich ‘ Glyp- 

| tothek’ and ‘ Pinacothek,’ been Greek. But it wil, 
doubtless, be said—indeed, has been said—that the 

| Meongruity should have been obviated by select- 
ing, not a different name, but a different style, 
meaning the Gothic or Alt-Deutsehe. This is 

| easily said; but would that style have suited the 
a ee equally well? Had it been adopted, the 
alhalla would probably have been to all appear- 
ancea church—i. e., ecclesiastic in character ; and, 
however respectable in itself, would have been in- 
significant in comparison with such monuments of 
the style as Strasburg and Cologne. It may, 
» fairly be questioned, w r there is at 

present any one in Germany capable of doing full 


justice to the style, and treating it with what they | 


emselves call geniality. Even Schinkel himself 
fuiled lamentably whenever he attempted Gothic ; 
Obimuller is dead ; and Leo von Klenze is almost 
the very last person in the world who could enter 
into the spirit of Gothic, which he himself has 
not scrupled to call “‘ Das Grandiose Elende’”’— 
‘ stupendous littleness.’’ Upon the whole, there- 
Ore, it is better as it is. It is certainly something 


to have, at least, one edifice—and we believe it is | 


ae only one—which revives for us the most glo- 
ous monument of Athenian Art in its pristine 
wl ; at the same time, we confess that we our- 
ici should have preferred a free and spirited 
— to a mere copy. Let it, however, be 

me in mind, that if with respect to its exterior the 
dn 18 4 mere transcript of the Parthenon, it is 
den te and very much more besides. Not only 
ated j immense su! on which it is ele- 
to the witout, with its terraces and flights of steps— 
the height of 130 feet at the level of the bases of 
—give it a decided and imposing cha- 


ee 






been,—another Parthenon, com- - 


| this extraordinary 


' nument. 


racter, but its interior is a perfect) original design »| 
with some ideas unborrowed, but worthy to 
borrowed from. As has been observed, the exterior 
1s mM every respect a model of a Grecian work, 
consequently - no windows _— walls—a cir- 
| Cumstance quite-as-much in favour -of internal | 
| character and ty ogy! also. The problem was not 
how to obtain light ; for, there being no upper floor | 
of any kind, there was no di ity whatever in 
that respect: the difficulty was how to keep up 
strict consistency. The architect saw at first no other 
alternative than to adopt the usual hemi-cylindrical 
vault, which, richly coffered and embellished . 
would, no doubt, have been exceedingly beau- | 
tiful, and would hardly have been objected to by | 
any ex — — to cavil. Such de- | 
termined caviller was Wiegmann, who, in his 
— nae _ ro Bey Kunst,” | 
wri ex y to depreciate Klenze, sneering] 
remarks, We are to have a ‘Walhalla sorapulowsly 
Greek in its exterior, but a compound of Greek 
and Roman within.”” The remark was somewhat 
premature, or else the critic was not aware of the 
change that had been made in the design ; for, 
instead of either a vault or a flat ceiling, the archi- 
tect has, by employing cast iron and metal work 
for the purpose, been enabled to make the roof 
and ceiling in one—answering to what is called in 
Gothic architecture an ‘open roof.’’ Conse- 
quently there is no masking whatever: the roof 
slopes within, from the side walls to the centre or 
ridge, just as it does on the outside. But then 
does i not partake, in some degree, of the cha- 
racter, or at least recall the idea, of a Gothic roof, 
thereby disturbing our associations? Not at all; 
for, in point of design, the character is here 
totally different from that of the other style. 

One strikingly characteristic feature of the ex- 
terior is not only introduced, but repeated: we 
mean Grecian pediment, of which, besides 
those at theends, there are two intermediate ones, 
helping to support the roof, and resting upon the 
massive piers on each side, which, with the beams 
and pediments themselves, are not only of indis- 
pensable aid in the construction, but occasion 
picturesque variety by breaking up what would 
else be too monotonous a ground-plan into three 
divisions ; and corresponding with these there are 
as many large skylights, or open spaces in the roof, 
filled with plate-glass—certainly a very great im- 
provement upon the hypethral temples of the an- 
cients. 

Exclasive of a fourth compartment, separated 
from the others by a screen of Ionic columns and 
ante (which order is continued by similar ante at 
the angles of the large piers), the dimensions of the 
interior are 150ft. by 57ft. and 54ft. high (rather 
less than English measure) : in point of mere size, 
therefore, it is nothing very extraordinary, but 
almost unrivalled in richness, at least as a speci- 
men of its peculiar style. The floor is entirely 
inlaid with marbles of different colours, forming a 
tasteful pattern throughout ; and other marbles of 
various species and hues are employed for the 
walls, columns, ante, &c. Gilding has not been 
spared, for the ceiling is entirely lined with bronze 
_ and gold. While of sculpture, independently of 

the busts themselves which are here deposited, the 
| display might be called profuse, were it not so ju- 
diciously distributed that there is no confusion ; 
on the contrary, there is a sufficiency of plain 
surface to produce repose and breadth. Besides 
= series of ae 7 deny qomaeee’ 2? 

agner, extending altogether to the length of 2 
feet, there are fourteen colossal female statues in- 
| troduced as Caryatides, forming a second order 
| above the Ionic one. These amount to very much 
| more —— 9 ane eee py 

those by Rauch more especially—of very superior 
| character as original productions of sculpture, and 
| full of beauty and expression. Sven pest of the 
interior is finished up in its minutest ; even 
| tho fassiinse (i senay cobeceiad), Qoeunelnes, 
| and marble chairs, or seats a /’antique, serve to 
enhance the general effect, and to produce an en- 
semble and d’eil so unique and so striking, 
that it may be fairly ask ullum inve- 
niemus parem ? 

What we have said we do not offer as a perfectly 
clear and anne nae coe, 
but merely a characteristic accoun' 

i ae ee edifice—than which Lud- 

wig the First, of Bavaria, will need no other mo- 
Henceforth its name will be one of those 


j 
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which are consecrated in the history of Art, and 


belong to the of architecture. To those of 
Parthenon, theon, Alhambra, may now be 
added that of ‘‘ WatHALta.” 

re 


ROYAL ACADEMY.—DISTRIBUTION OF 
MEDALS. 


On the 10th of December the usual honorary dis- 
tinctions were bestowed upon successful competi- 
tors, by the President of the Royal Academy in the 
poenenco at the memiemens the cindente. ql 
ry of the lecture-hall was crowded ; about 
panne ponent to witness the ceremony. The copies 
exhibited were few, and certainly not above the 
htsmen 
e com- 
p=. now to be 
vided into the 


average merit; the more prominent 

of the schools not having entered into 
petition ; but competition appears 
out of fashion. works were 


é classes ; and the honours were awarded to the 


‘ollowing :— 

To Mr. James Clarke Hook, for the best 
made in the school of painting, the silver pins - | 
with the lectures of the p rs Barry, Opie, 
and Fuseli 


To Mr. Alfred Rankley, for the next best copy 
made in the painting school, the silver saedal. 

To Mr. J. C. Hook, for the best drawing from 
the living models, the silver medal. 

To Mr. John Clayton, for the best drawings of 
the ground plan, sections, &c., of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Walbrook, the silver medal. 

To Mr. James Harwood, for the best drawings 
from the antique, the silver medal. 

To Mr. Alfred Gatley, for the best model from 
an antique statue, the silver , 

The gold medal was not presented this year ; that 
prize being biennial. 

The President, previous to presenting the prizes, 
made these observations :—‘‘ The Academy is, upon 
the whole, satisfied with the results of your pro- 
gress during the year—and as a proof that they are 
30, they have voted medals to every class but one ; 
I regret that this should be the one which, more 
than any other, stands in need of public patronage. 
I allude to models from the life, of which there is 
but a solitary instance ; and although this is credit- 
able, as the student has had no competition no 
prize can properly be awarded for it. In lessons in 
colouring you have had a fine but difficult exam- 
ple ; and the copies are all of them meritorious. In 
the drawings from the life the competition has been 
respectable ; and you will do well to remember 
that accuracy of imitation is the great object of 
Art. In some of these copies we have observed a 
want of anatomical precision—a want which only 
the study of anatomy can remove; and that this 
study is most essential to you, you must be well 
aware; for the student can never imitate the 
human figure correctly until he knows what it is. 
In architectural drawings the competition has been 
highly creditable—the students having manifested 
a degree of zeal, attention, and industry, which 
deserve the approbation of all persons c 
with this institution. They have indeed felt a 
difficulty in deciding, where the merits of the com- 
petitors were so nearly on a par; and regret that 
where all are deserving only one can be rewarded. 
In drawings from the antique the competitors 
have been numerous, and generally successful. The 

ively new custom of drawing upon white 
paper must be considered most pe pee im- 
provement must be traced to officer mages 
sides over this department. There is no of 
design so surely calculated to produce an expert 
draughtsman. The models from the antennae 
sess much merit; and redeem the schools 
the attached to the paucity of the compe- 
tition by the students in models from the life. 

When the President had distributed the prizes to 
the several candidates, who advanced to 
the chair to receive them, he addressed the stu- 
dents :— 

‘* Gentlemen,—I congratulate the candidates on 
their success; but I they will consider the 
prizes they have ined less as rewards for the 

t, than as incentives to the future—as just and 
asuie stimulants to urge them forward, so 
that they may, by the achievement of greater merit, 


is one to which you naturally or 
anxiety + ptt, t fy a - 
anxiety sti’: ; for upon ft y 
the cradit of the British 1. It is now more 
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than 50 years since I entered a student of the 
Academy—introduced by the great founder of our 
school, our first president ; during 43 years I have 
enjoyed the rank of an academician, discharging 
in my turn each of the duties that appertain to the 
office; and for 12 successive years I have had 
the honour to fill this chair, elevated to the highest 
station in the profession, by the concurrent voice 
of the eminent, accomplished, and distinguished 
men who placed me there. If, therefore, I did not 
take a deep, an earnest, I may truly say, a pater- 
nal interest in this Institution, 1 should indeed 
be unworthy, and indeed ungrateful to those of 7 
brethren who generously waived their own hig 
claims in favour of my humble pretensions. Of 
this Institution, then, the schools are the primary 
objects, for its schools afford the best. test of its 
utility. These schools are a with all the 
advantages we could obtain, and the most service- 
able means we could afford ; they contain, indeed, 
all that may be considered useful and necessary for 
the formation of the artist. To you, then—to you, 
upon whom the honours of the British school will 
hereafter depend—we look for a proper use of 
these advantages, trusting that you will avail your- 
selves of them ; and hoping that you will not allow 
our liberality in placing them at your disposal, to 
work prejudicially instead of beneficially, by lead- 
ing you to undervalue what you receive with little 
trouble and without any expense. We have here 
proofs to-night that you may become the worth 
successors of the existing ornaments of Britis 
Art; but efforts will be necessary to conduct you 
to so proud and honourable a distinction; you 
must be industrious, you must be persevering, for 
genius otherwise is of little worth. 

“* The Fine Arts are, unluckily, not among the 
favoured purcuits of the age and country; few are 
the honours, and still fewer the emoluments held 
out to their pursuers ; and I lament that we find 
no desire in the public press to aid your efforts by 

enerous co-operation—to balance ena demerits 
Ey your merits. I had hoped that this ill feeling 
had been finally allayed; but it is not so; it ap- 
pears to have revived of late, and in a spirit more 
offensive than ever, because more strikingly un- 
just. Our critics seem, indeed, desirous to sub- 
mit the Arts of Great Britain to a foreign yoke ; 
while every saunterer in the Vatican, and every 
lounger in the Louvre, is elevated into an oracle 
of taste by depreciating the productions of his 
country. This unjust and ungenerous hostility on 
the part of the public press must be met by cor- 
responding exertions on your part—so that you 
may putto shame the illiberal assailants of your 
school—a school which may boast of producing 
the best artists of modern times—artists who have 
rescued this country from the reproach of rudeness 
and barbarism—artists who have forsaken the 
commonplace and conventional insipidity by re- 
sorting to Nature and to Truth ! 

“* Recollect that whatever may be your lot here— 
however illiberally and unjustly you may be as- 
sailed—your high destiny is with futurity ; and 
that your names may shine on the page of history 
long after the names of those who pm te Kon your 
services are blotted from the records of Time. 


THE ART-UNION. 





doms can despise with impunity. We make no 
exceptions, from the crown to the meanest citizen; 
there is no man in the British dominions who can 
scorn and contemn the British press without sus- 
taining injury. The President, therefore, has—we 
oe think —ected most unwisely and most un- 
justly in stimulating a war between this mighty 
engine and the many artists who, with a long 
future before them, and reputations all to seek, 
must mainly depend for the prosperity or adver- 
sity of their after career upon the conduct pursued 
towards them by the only legitimate organs of 
public approval or disapprobation. If the Presi- 
dent had made any exceptions to his wholesale 
condemnation, these remarks would not have been 
called for. Such, indeed, we should have thought 
might have been conceded by his sense of justice ; 
for although the severest sentence cannot be too 
severe, applied to a part of the public press, there 
are other parts of it that demand a tar different 
verdict. For ourselves, we feel that it is not de- 
served—either in reference to an absence of desire 
to ‘‘ aid the efforts of artists by generous co-ope- 
ration,” or a willingness to ‘‘ submit the Arts of 
Great Britain to a foreign yoke.’’ There are other 
journals—and not afew—that were equally entitled 
to be excepted from the reproach cast upon them 
by the President of the Royal Academy. ; 
The Report in the Times newspaper describes 
him as speakin only of the ‘‘ minor press ;’’ if he 
had so Imited his observations, no remark would 
have been necessary. But he did not so limit them ; 
nor could he have done so with justice; for un- 
happily hostility to British Art is not confined to the 
lower class of periodical publications ; some which 
affect a higher tone, and are indeed unexception- 
able upon other topics, continually indulge in most 
ungenerous sarcasms at the expense of our Eng- 
lish Artists—labouring to depreciate their labours, 
and to make it appear that they are considered as 
contemptible at home as a few ignorant and inso- 
lent critics pretend to considerthem abroad. This 
is sadly to be deplored ; the more especially because 
too many of these censors are themselves artists who, 
having suffered tribulation, should have learned 
mercy ; and who might have been taught by their 
own failures and disappointments how difficult of 
access and “ full of pitfalls’ is the path that leads 
to distinction, and how cruel it is to place additional 
barriers in the way. | 
rr 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


ITALY.— Rome.—A Leaf from a German 
Journal.— Artists in Rome.—In painting, during 
the past season, the works by living artists which 
which have made the greatest impression on the 
public mind are, a picture by Papety, a student of 
the French Academy; and one by the celebrated 
young Italian artist, Podesti. 

The picture by Papety is entitled, ‘ A Dream of 
rors por e happiness is somewhat of a ma- 
terial kind—a Horatian realization of earthly bless- 
edness ; a banqueting repose with oblivion of all 
oppressive cares, on a summer’s day, under sha- 
dowing trees, on the shore of a blue sea. 





** Gentlemen, I wish you health to prosecute your 
studies ; and success to reward them !”’ 


[The estimable and accomplished President de- | 
His | 


livered the address with considerable feeling. 
manner is always impressive and persuasive; he 
looks the kindly and conciliatory ‘* master,’ who 
may have many followers from personal affection 
as well as from respect. His eloquence is of a 
rare order among men whose school has been the 
studio ; and who have mingled but little with their 
compeers on the great theatre of life. 

We desire to speak most respectfully of the 
President of the Roval Academy—not only be- 
cause he is the head of his high and honourable 
profession, but because of those private virtues as 
well as public abilities, in many and varied depart- 
ments, which so peculiarly qualify him for the 
important office he holds; but it is our duty to 
protest against the sweeping censure he pronounced 
against the Press of this country. He may be 
himself indifferent to its praise or censure; he has 
reached the highest point of professional distinction; 
but he is the smaodlion ot the interests of hundreds 
of young men far less auspiciously circumstanced, 
and he is not justified in counselling them to de. 
spise a power which no individual in these king- 


e epoch is not clearly expressed, for we have 
| the worship and poetry of the old world with the 
life of the modern. This lessens the simplicity 
and unity of the idea; but the picture is in so fine 
| astyle—there is so much life and variety in it—that 
| we cannot feel surprise at the impression it has 
pooteeee. The lights are not sufficiently quiet, 
| but the firm handling of the brush is admirable. 
| There is none of the ideal here, but the forms are 
| fine, and there is withal a touch of antique beauty. 
| The rival picture, Podesti’s ‘ Judgment of Solo- 
mon,’ we have before noticed, and we retain the 
opinion that it is not one of the happiest efforts of 
the artist. The drawing shows his able and prac- 
| tised hand, but there is something theatrical and 
overdressed in the whole arrangement of the pic- 
| ture, and the + of the colours is not 
well considered. The execution is careful and 
| clever—the architecture pure Egyptian. 

Overbeck is painting his ‘ Pieta,’ and making 
| drawings for frescoes for the chapel of Castel 
| Gandolfo, the villa of Don Carlo Torlonia. The 

subjects are, ‘ The Apostles and the Evangelists ;” 
the frescoes will be executed by another hand. 
Engravings are to be made from the drawings by 
Professor Keller, of the Dusseldorf Academy : 
they are beautiful works, drawn with the severity 





of the old style. Some dra aie ae 
from ‘ The Parable of the Rich Man ay Overbeck, 


are equally admirab 
An oil-painting by Miiller, 
and Juliet,’ at the moment Juliet 


composed, but unnaturally awe nua 
Werner’s ‘ Return of Andrea Contarini and his 
. . . Vv i 
Battle of Chioggia,’ is an important werk. we 
bear comparison with eil-palatiog = On the fore. 
: Doge—all the 
the architecture are accurately yet broadly gi 
The interest of the picture is increased by’ (f° 
troduction of the portraits of many i 
living artists now at Rome, includi 


Pollak, &c. The 


comrades, Pisani and Zeno, to 
in water-colour, but for force 


ground is the palace of the 


— — Catel, Riedel, 
subject of the companion pictu 

‘ The Arrival of King H > Il. 
here we have portraits the 
painters of those times. 


Naples, its Bay and Islands in the 


is also by his hand a very perfect 


Villa of 
this picture. ‘ A 


for his pictures of animals. 


By Castelli, a Roman artist, there was i 
exhibition a fine ‘ View of the Castle of Toman 


In Sculpture, Gibson has com 
of an ‘ Aurora,’ represented at 


she rises from the sea, proclaiming 
The graceful / ae of the somewhat bending-forward 


figure, the forms of the dra 
beauty, and pure features of 


render it one of the most charming works Gibson 
, . = —— statue of Huskis. 
son, for the city of Liverpool, is nearly completed. 

Wolf has finished his fine statue of Prins 
Albert of Saxe Coburg;’ and he 
statue of ‘ Pandora.’ A graceful li 


has ever given us. 


‘A Girl holding a Muscle-shell 
Steinhausen, pleases every one. 
Tenerani is occupied 


marble, some Of his 
the ‘ Saint Bernard.’ Generally 
is much activity in the work-rooms 


As to Engravers, there is really no one deserving 
of much praise among the Roman artists. The two 


Romans who are truly famous in 


are both established in foreign countries, namely, 
Calamatta and Mercuri. Here flourish none but 
the old-established stipplers of views, costumes, 
and objects of antiquarian curiority. This is sin- 
gular, when we consider how rich Upper Italy is 
in excellent engravers in every walk of 

i, Anderloni, Per- 


We need only mention Toschi, 
setti, and Guadagnini, &c. 


Of foreign artists resident at Rome we have 
already named Professor Keller. He is em yed 
on a great work for the a of the , 


engraving Raffaelle’s ‘ ‘ 
G. Busse is continuing his inter 


of Italian scenes. The ‘ Ciceronian V 
culum’ and ‘ Mola da Gaeta’ are the last completed. 
An excellent collection of views of Rome and its 
environs, the drawings by a livi English artist 
named Lear, have been admirably lithographed 1b 
without manners 
and executed with a free, clever, characterste 


London. They are not quite 
and effect-seeking, but they are 


pencil. Gruner is in England, 
from the Cartoons of Raffaele at 
and, from his knowledge of the 
faelle’s style, we anticipate a 
desired work. 


NAPLES. —‘ Della originalitd 


Leone X., dipinto da Raffaelle, 
reale.’ Opuscolo di 
Stamperia Francese, 1842 

of the portrait of Leo X., 
Royal Gellery.” By Charles 


This question, so interesting to 
the directors 


been brought forward by 
lery at Naples, and of the Ducal 
rence : each pretends to have the 


well known that one of these two 


copy by Andrea del Sarto. Vi 
diferent authors, full of curious 


the subject, ‘ 


Ts 0 . Werner's 
very rich in drawings and sketches. Cate!’ 
work is a view of *‘ The Crater of Vesuvius 


ecenas at Tivoli:’ the colour and 
of a southern *, are beautifully reproduced j 

iew of Camaldoli’ is one of 
best works of the Flemish Teerlink, 


on a sepulchral monument 
to the late Princess of Arsoli, born Princess of 
Saxony Carignan ; after which he is to execute, in 
t works— 


Hampton Court; 
characters 4 
perfect and long- 


Jo Pancaldi, Avvocato, 
wad On the originality 
4 Raffaelle 


Romeo 


after 


will 
details of 


to this work is 
in Venice ;” and 
great Venetian 
portfolio is 
8 last 
: with 
distance ;’ 
view of ‘ The 
high 


well known 


a new day, 


lovely creation, 


has 
little 
to her 


begun a 
y’ by 


The Pieta’ and 
speaking, there 
of the sculptors. 


that department 
the Art. 


ing collection 
of Tus- 


drawings 
of Raf. 


del ritratto di 
nella Galleria 


in the 
j, Advocate. 
amateurs, bas 
d he 
Gallery at ©” 
pictures i 
works 
notices, bare 
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lished, regarding this subject, pro and 
yong = pretensions 0 each —, Signor 
Pancaldi, with his usual talent anc learning, seeks 
to prove that the original picture is in the Gallery 
Naples. Shall we ever see the question de- 








at N 
cided ! 
BOLOGNA.—M. Rio, the elegant author of 
“L’Art Chrétien,” is now at Bologna, and has 
yisited Signor Gualandi in his studio, which is in 
the celebrated Galleria Fava, painted by the Carac- 
cis, and bestowed many encomiums on his great 
and useful enterprises in the history of the Fine 
Arts. Other writers, we believe, are now in vari- 
ous parts of Italy, following out Signor Gualandi’s 
plan of searching public and private archives for 
documents interesting to the history of Art. 

Academy of Fine Arts.——Distributien of 
Prizes. —The usual great annual solemnity for 
the distribution of prizes to the students of the 
Fine Arts, took place on the 17th of November, in 
the Aula Magna’’ of the Academy. ll the 
cvil and military authorities were present, the 
professors and ** Doctores Collegiati’’ of the Uni- 
versity ; among the crowd of students and of dis- 
tinguishe] persons, the body of Academicians of 
the Fine Arts were remarkable, appearing for the 
first time in their new uniform, much resembling 
that of the Institute of France. The President, 
the Marquis Amorini, opened the sitting with an 
elegant and learned discourse, tending to show the 
danger to young students in following the inno- 
vators of the present dav in matters of Art, there- 
by diriding schools into factions, instead of inspir- 
ing union and the desire to imitate and select true 
beauty in nature, according to the example of the 
great masters of every age and every school. Ra- 
pidly glancing over the number of those belonging 
to the Bolognese School, the learned Marquis par- 
ticularly alluded to Guido Reni, this year being 
| the two hundredth anniversary of his death. After 
the distribution of the prizes, Professor Rambelli 
pronounced another erudite discourse, the scope of 
which was the discoveries and improvements 
achieved by Italians in the Fine Arts ; amongst 
other things, asserting their claim to the invention 
of oil-painting (as Teselli did in his writings an 
age ago), the transporting pictures from wall and 
panel to canvas, &c. Thus, on the subject of arehi- 
tecture, he alluded to the military architect, the 
Bolognese De Marchi, who preceded Vauban, and 
the other Bolognese Fioravanti (called Aristotiles), 
who, inthe year 1445, transported houses and 
towers from one place to another; an operation 
now talked of in America as being a wonderful 
advance in the application of mechanical power. 
Professor Rambelli exhibited proofs of all that he 
asserted. 

Exhibition at Bologna. —In‘the usual manner, 
after the distribution of the prizes, the saloons of 
the Academy were opened. We.cannot give a full 
account of it; but in affirming that the exhibition 
was a very interesting one, both from the numbers 
and quality of the works, we shall point out the 
leading pictures in the various classes. 

. Historical Pictures.— A. Malatesti, professor 
in the Ducal Academy of Modena, exhibited the 
most important picture of this class—‘ Alphonso 
IIL, of Este, laying down the Ducal Crown, and 
adopting the Dress of a Capuchin Friar.’ The 
Composition is rich as to the number of figures, 
and philosophical as regards the expression of the 
y, the sentiment, and the character of each 
one. The style is pure, the manner classical; the 
colouring is that of the Venetian school. L. Ma- 
naresi has an altar-piece representing the ‘ Vision 
of the Pope Saint Eleuterious.’ Here we trace 
the study both of nature and of the antique. The 
young artist has, between the two, been successful. 
fake nature, he has studied the heads which are 
eeling, soft, and full of life ; from the antique, he 
acquired the harmony, the simple attitudes of 
f uristi,’” the fluidity ef pencil and the fusion 
ot colours. His manner recalls the Florentine 
— He is a young painter of much hope. 
leg has painted ‘ Marsyas Giving essons 
Music to the Boy Olympius.’ The story is 
rome and the ee ey is lively; but the 
r § ‘eaves something to be wished for. F. 
Zanotti exhibits a well-imagined figure, ‘ Faith in 
u he execution is somewhat timid. 
be ee i“ Ane —¥ Ganges 
es has in this exhibition a large altar- 
piece, ‘ The Bishop Saint Foleo, who in a vision 
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contemplates the Virgin in Heaven.’ This picture 
is light, transparent, and harmonious, recalling the 
famous style of the painter Gandolfi, but with less 
bold oppositions of light and shade. The noble 
artist, in the midst of her wealth, is occupied in the 


| Unwearying study of painting, proving” that talent 


for the Fine Arts is hereditary in her family, and 
adding another name to the still increasing band of 
illustrious female painters at Bologna; of these 
were E. Sirani, Lavinia Fontana, T. Muratori, B. 
Burrini, and others. 

Portraits. — Malatesti, before mentioned, has 
three magnificent portraits—a four de force in 
three different styles: the one being in the style of 
Carlo Dolce, the other of Rembrandt, and the 
third of Titian. The first may be copied without 
much difficulty, the second at much risk, the last 
with vast labour.—F. Rossi, ‘ Portrait of a Noble 
Lady." An admirable work, that may be com- 
pared in style with Vandyke.—L. Aureli. This 
very young painter exhibits the portrait of a man 
conducted in such a style that it may defy the old 
masters; also a sweet copy of a Madonna, by Guido 
Reni, which will be his style. 

[We regret that our limits oblige us to pass over 
many other works worthy of notice. In our next 
we shall mention a few of other kinds, particularly 
calling the attention of connoisseurs. } 


FRANCE.—Parts.—Periodicals on Art.—We 
have before noticed an excellent periodical on sub- 
jeets interesting to the Arts, now publishing ia 
monthly numbers, entitled ‘*‘ Le Cabinet de |’ Ama- 
teur et de |’Antiquaire.’’ Its articles embrace 
every branch of ancient and modern Art, reviews 
of ‘paintings, engravings, &c. The number at pre- 
sent under our eye contains an elaborate article on 
armours and weapons used in war, and an interest- 
ing autobiography and series of letters of Albrecht 
‘Durer ; from these we translate the following frag- 
ment, which is given in a fac-simile of his ‘om 
‘writing, and we regret we cannot borrow more 
from this work :— 

“* ALBRECHT ‘BURER TO A. W. PIRKHEIMER. 

** Thave many friends among the Velch—(a name 
applied by him to all who are not Germans)—and 
they advise me not to eat or drink with their 

ainters, amongst whom I have many enemies. 
y counterfeit my works in the churches, and 
everywhere ; where they can have them, they patch 
them up, and say they are not ancient, and not 
worth anything. But Gian Bellini has praised me 
‘in the presence of many gentlemen ; he wishes to 
have some work of mine, and he came to my house 
and begged me to do something for him, and that 
he woul willingly pay for it. Everybody says 
what a pious man he is, so that I am full of affec- 
tion for him. He is very old, but in painting he is 
still the best. 

** Given at Venice, at nine o’clock at night (half- 
past twelve.) ‘Saturday after the Purification, this 
year, 1506.’’ 


N.B. All the 4detters bear the 
impression of the seal here an- 
nexed. 





The contributors to this journal, as well as ‘these 
to the *‘ Bulletin de 1’ Alliance des Arts,’’ are such 
well-known and distinguished names that we can- 
not feel a doubt of the success of both. 

From the ‘‘ Bulletin de 1’ Alliance des Arts,” we 
abridge the following anecdote :—The Museum of 
the Louvre makes few purchases ; it considers it- 
self sufficiently rich, though it is without speci- 
mens of many fine masters found in # yay cok 
lections. It possesses one picture only to which 
the name of Balthasar Denner is given. It is the 
highly-finished head of an old woman—every hair, 
the very pores, the tissue of the skin is seen. Den- 
ner died in 1747. How does it happen that this 
picture is not hardened by time, and that the nail 
makes an impression on the paint as on a picture 
painted last year? Shall we assign as a reason that 
the gallery of Dresden possesses the original pic- 
ture, painted by Denner, and that a living artist 
boasts of having madethis copy! The price given 
for it was 60008 (£240). Not much, if it were an 
original; for the Emperor, Charles VI. gave 5675 
florins for the picture now at Dresden. 

Tomb of Napoleon.—The plan is to be exhibited 
at the Invalides. In the sub-basement of the 





| equestrian statue of the Emperor to be placed in 


| is to be divided into three parts: in the first, 
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the Court of the Invalides, a door is to be opened, 
which shall conduct by a gallery, 88 metres in | 
length, to the dome within the church. This gallery 


bronze tablets between the arcades are to represent 
the triumphs of the Republic and the Empire ; in 
the second division, which now exists, are the 
tombs of the Governors of the Invalides : it will be 
enlarged, and candelabras of bronze placed between 
the tombs on each side. The last division of the 
gallery will contain symbols and bas-reliefs, having 
reference to the glories of the Empire. Under the 
dome will rise the tomb of the Emperor, of Corsi- 
can granite, bearing only in gold letters the word 
Napo.eon. The architect isVisconti; the sculpture 
of the statue is by Marochetti. 

Exhibition at the Louvre.—According to the 
Royal ‘‘ Ordonnance,”’ the Directors of the Louvre 
inform artists and the public that the usual great 
exhibition will open on the 15th of March, 1843, 
and continue open till the 15th of May. Works 
of every description will be received at the gallery 
(closed for every other purpose) by the committee 
appointed, each day from the Ist of February till 

e 20th inclusive, from ten till four o’clock. The 
jury for accepting or ow the works will begin 
its labours on the 2st of February. Artists of 
every nation are invited to senda notice of their 
works before the Ist of February, addressed Aw 
bureau de la direction des Musées. Artists are 
also reminded that works sent from the pr: »vimces 
or foreign countries cannot be received dire thy by 
the Directors of the Museum. Artists mu st for- 
ward their works to a person residing in Paris, 
furnished with a power of attorney to deliv er and 
withdraw them from the Museum, 

Dantan.— Miss Kemble.—The French « calptor 
Dantan has been in London for the pur pose 
making a statue of Miss Kemble in the c’ jaraoter 
of Norma, for an admirer of her talent s. The 
Duke of Devonshire has given Dantan a: sommis- 








sion for a marble bust of Bellini, to be © placed in 
his princely residence, Chatsworth. 

SrraspurG.—A Letter of the Sculpto r David. 
—We mentioned in our last, the intolera’ ace of the 
ultra-Catholic party in this place, asha sing. com- 

lied the sculptor of the monument f Gutten- 

rg, M. David, to withdraw the bas-1  elief' on it 
which contained the portraitof Luther. We think 
his letter on the occasion doeshim so mv chhonour, 
that we cannot resist giving here a lite ral transla- 
tion of it. It is addressed to the may: 5r of Stras- 
burg :— 


‘*T have learnt with deep sorrow— -J, wlio be- 


lieved myself well acquainted with the e we live, 
in—that religious intolerance is stil’ ; lively and 
ardent even in the city of Strasburg, famed for its 
lights of knowledge, its virtues and it 5 patriotism. 
Further, my res for the Alsatians | will silence 
every other feeling ; they have deign ed to cones 
my offering; it becomes my dutyt’ at it should 
contain nothing «offensive to their ideas. The 
figures of Lutherend Bossuet shall di appear in the 
bas-relief representing the great liter ary characters 
of Europe ; happy if the Strasburge ans sent this 
abnegation of the sculptor, a new proof of.his 


respectful devotion.” 
e Mayor of Strasburg has de died that the 
withdrawn bas-réief shall be de ginsivd jn the 
museum of the @cy. Letushope thst in g ttle 
time a better spirit will replace i ¢im its o) 4ginal 
destination. 
Saxe Weimmar.—P. Delaroc he.—The G ‘yand 


nie, P. Dekaroche, a Kajght ‘of the order 0, ’ ge 
‘alcon. 

Brussecs-— “ Joconda,” by’ Leonardo 
graved by M. Fauchery.—This beantifn’, ,.” ge 








ing from the Jeconda of Leonardo da Vingj eye 
Fauchery, having been sent to the exhibitign 02” 
has procured for the artist the great gold medal of ’ 
the first class, bestowed 'by Ki of 
GREECE, — ATHEns.— The Ohow nator, - 
The foundation-stone of the observatory to be. 
erected by Baron de Sina Hellenic (An ] 
General at Vienna, was laid on the Hill of - 
Nymphs, near Athens. The expense of — 
the observatory, and providing it with suitable ine 
struments, is entirely defrayed by AS 
Ci Kits Pleo 
an ¢ authorities, ciyi rr 
were present on the occasion, » vil end military, 


_ 














Duke of Saxe Weimar has 04 med the PF, ench 
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| 
KENNY | 


“WHIST!”” ILLUSTRATED BY 


From this very elegant little volume we borrow 
two engravings from the drawings of Kenny 
Meapows, engraved 5 dns and Linton. The 
book is published by Messrs. Bell and Wood of 
Fleet-street. To those who enjoy the old Eng- 
lish game, it comes recommended by the infor- 
mation it affords in a very pleasant form : giving its 
history ; anumber of striking anecdotes ; all ‘‘ the | 
rules ;’’ with hints in abundance, as to what should 
be avoided and what encouraged or studied. In 
fact, as a teacher of the game, it is at once succinct | 
and comprehensive—a wise instructor, amusing 
all through the lesson it gives. It may delight | 
as well as inform the young player, and afford a 
vast deal of pleasure to the old practitioner who 
‘* knows all about it ;’’ while neither will complain 
that, with the serious matter appertaining to the 
subject is mixed up a mass of puns, fantastical 
allusions, odd stories, and merriment befitting | 
Christmas. Our business is however more with | 
the artist; yet we cannot here say of him half “ our 
say."’ We should gladly devote to his praise a 
column as long as that in Trafalgar-square—was to 
have been, but we must dismiss him witha sentence, 
iving him what he has so often given us—a cut. | 

ut these two examples of his GRACEFUL HUMOUR | 
—the term is more applicable to him than to any 
other living artist—will speak more for him than 
words. No man so happily blends the pathetic 
with the comic—true pathos with true art. If he 
sometimes verges upon the grotesque, he is never 
vulgar ; never descending to caricature, although 
with a keen eye to the ridiculous, and a strong ap- 
preciation of ‘“fun.”’ We might write a long 
essay on his genius—a task we shall assign to our- 
selves ere long. Now, we shall better serve him by 
giving two of the 15 illustrations, all from his 

encil, contained in this beautifully ‘* got up” little 
~y one is ‘* The Knave of Hearts ;’’ the other | 
the “ Four by Honours.” 


MEADOWS. | 
| 


| 
| 


‘ 


| ribs, foliated tracery, and richly 
| the engraving, the eye ranges through a beautiful vista full of the most charming 


| and tens of thousands, able, and we trust willing, to contribute in order to 


| the ‘ Original Address of the Vicar, Churchwardens, 


RESTORATION OF THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY, REDCLIFFE — 


‘* Aw Appeal’’ has been sent forth to the Public, with a view to th j : 
once splendid fabric : it will be, we earnestly hope, emphatically responded to. an ae arable and 
the noblest monuments, most beautiful examples of architecture, and most Sree from ruin 
kingdom. We shall, no doubt, have other opportunities of bringing the subject befe churches 
very large proportion of whom must have the means, as well as desire, to aid ap 
project. At present our space may be better occupied, and we may more effectual] por w 
supplying the accompanying ‘* View or THE NAVE, ETC., LOOKING TOWARDS THE yee 
We borrow it from a valuable work, on the eve of issue, containing the “‘ Proposals for tha} Re : 
and Vestry ;”’ the * Conditi , 
scriptions are received ;’’ and ‘‘ Remarks and Suggestions by ¥ Britton a 
selected by the parochial officers to ‘* advise respecting the decayed state of their charch, 
mode of restoring it to its pristine integrity and beauty.” Accordingly, Mr Britton cal : 
Professor Hosking, and, together, they have made ‘* a Report.’’ Apart from more im ae 
ations, it is a valuable document, written in a clear, sensible, and comprehensive style, and ad wider. 
great purpose with simple but convincing eloquence. We shall take an earl opportu i of es te 
to the subject. But this print, of what the edifice has been—and we are confident will pm peer 
a more powerful *‘ appeal”’ than language can do. again 
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Divested of pews, seats, aud other furniture of a Protestant Church, the above print shows the archi- 
tectural character and details of the interior of this truly beautiful edifice. If not equal in 
decoration to the gorgeous chapels of Henry VII., London, and King’s College, Cambridge, it bear 
comparison with those justly famed buildings, and will be found to surpass most of the | 
other large churches of our own and of foreign countries in this respect. Although in 
beautiful delineation in wood engraving displays the finely moulded and shafted piers or pillars, 
the arches to the aisles, and the panelled walls above them in the situation of the triforium of the 
} ern Over this traceried wall is a series of clerestory windows of large dimensions, and of 
orms and proportions, with mullions and tracery. These, it is reasonably inferred, were 

jon stained glass, ‘casting a dim, religious light” over the whole scene. Connecting, and 

ying together, the two side walls, is a groin-vaulted ceiling, profusely adorned with inte 
sculptured bosses spreading over the whole. In the view 


with 


| 
It requires but little stretch of fancy to imagi isi i i of 

: se Stretch oO } agine the exquisite, and indeed sublime oreo veelt a | 
whole, were the windows filled with pictured glass, and the ribs, bosses, and capitals of the vaulted cell 
ings, and of the shafted pillars, with gold and colours “ richly dight.””— | 
a 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


"The following returns of sales effected at the several 
orovincial exhibitions will be found, on the whole, 
vatisfactOory. It should be borne in mind that the past : 
- has been one of more than usual pressure upon 
the manofacturing and commercial towns of the king- 
om, and that the luxuries of life must have been 
severely affected by it. If, therefore, the desire to ob- 
tain works of Art has operated toa considerable extent, 
it is only reasonable to assume that, if circumstances 

had been more propitious, the feeling would have been 

manifested far more extensively. We are free to augur 

an immense increase next year. | é 

gocteTy oF ARTISTS, BIRMINGHAM, 1842. — Two 
exhibitions have, this year, been Open to the public in 
the town of Birmingham —one ot Deceased Masters, at 
the Society of Arts, New-street; the other of Modern 

Paintings in the Gallery, Temple-row, originally 

erected for the purpose in that midland Metropolis. 

We had occasion, in a former number, to allude to the 

measures advocated by the unprofessional supporters 

of the Society of Arts, which occasioned the secession 
of the artists from that body; and we now communi- 
cate, with feelings of high satisfaction, the result of 
the independent and valuable exertions of the profes- 
sonal supporters of Fine Arts in the great workshop of 

our commercial empire. ‘ 
Encouraged by the generous and almost unanimous 
| support of their metropolitan brethren, they formed a 
| collection anrivalled in the history ot provincial exhi- 
| ditions. Sir Martin Archer Shee, with the high feeling 
that has distinguished his public career, stamped their 
| importance with the fiat of his name, and ascended their 
presidential chair. An impartial and enlightened band 
of the unprofessional patrons of the old Institution as- 
sembled in their aid, and by vigorous exertions, though 
ata late hour, established an Art-Union on the most 
| disinterested plan for the encouragement of their un- 
dertaking ; and their exhibition, as well as the Art- 
Umon connected with it, have received the sanction of 
an extended public patronage in a year of unexampled 
inactivity and depression. We may, therefore, confi- 
dently affirm, that the utility of a body of independent 
artists is permanently established in Birmingham, on 
| the wide basis of public approbation and support ; and 
ve congratulate the age on an event promising every 
aivantage that can be anticipated from the uncon- 
trolled efforts of men of genius. When we review 
the metropolitan ranks of those who occupy high 
places, we readily acknowledge the merits of Phil- 
lips, R.A., Creswick, A.R A., Hollins, A.R.A., Evans, 
D. Cox, Derby, and Hill, among painters; of Wil- 
more, Pye, Brandard, J. B. Allen, Fisher, Griffiths, 
| and others, among engravers; of Wyon, R.A., 
and Mills, medalists; of P. Hollins, among sculp- 
tors—all natives of Birmingham and its vicinity, and 
own the attic influence of a midland origin in the 
| cultare of a refined public taste. For such a nursery 
of Art, then, we loudly challenge the spirited patron- 
age of the public. We may appear earnest in our ad- 
vocacy of a body of men whose services, in the eyes 
| Of careless observers, may seem unimportant to the 
| public weal. But as much indefinite applause has re- 
cently been lavished on the importance of the Fine Arts, 
ia terms $0 general indeed, that it would seem to the 
reader difficult to particularize their value, we take 
this opportunity, when mentioning the subject in con- 
hexion with one of the largest and most influential 
manufacturing populations in the world, to venture 
| “mewhat at large into the connexion there exists be- 
tween our commercial prosperity and the classic attain- 
ments Of native artists, in the several schools of paint- 

| lng, sculpture, and engraving. 

We know that many estensive manufacturers, not only 
of Birmingham, but of our manufacturing districts 
ey, are insensible to the influence of a high state 
te Art on the foreign sales of British manufactures ; 
t we would suggest to such, while every civilized 
nation of the world is girding itself for an active com- 
petition with British enterprise, that it is of the first 
hereance to our commerce, not only that our produc- 
wane be as good in quality, but that they should 
on i perior in design to those of all her competi- 
sak if this position be admitted, and we can scarcely 
ppose a dissentient, we are bold to affirm that a new 
that we are called upon to foster 


poe devolves upon us, 
an anxious and persevering patronage the highest 
den — of British genius. The psycological effu- 
Greece oe Art; the elevated idealities of ancient 
and the ~ modern Rome, must occupy the early hand 
up the b a ae contemplation of those who are to lead 
applause - ve conceptions of the mechanic to meet the 
word, who pimateurs in all nations. Those only, in a 
can impart he felt the impulse of “ a divine afflatus” 
simplest the required refinement of taste to even the 
tres. The ens Of our workshops and our manufac- 
that, under a animal, and vegetabie materials 
elegancies « i creative hand of man, minister to the 
exclasively utilities of life, have hitherto been too 
eet. Sdbmitted to the vulgar manipulations of 
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own in the Arts of preparing 2nd compounding for 
human uses the manifold materials supplied by natare, 
and we may challenge mankind in the application of 
Scleice, chemical and mechanical, to the structure and 
uses of our manufactures; but every tyro in Art will 
perceive, and every amateur will lament, that they are 
stall defective in the elegané® OT form and the graces of 
decoration of which they are susceptible. The manu- 
facturerand the capitalist engaged in the active and en- 
grossing pursuit of riches may be allowed, perhaps ex. 
pected, to have overlooked those deficiencies, and ac- 
oaeey to have undervalued the province of the 
artist; but they will no longer be indulged in such 
an estimate of Art and its votaries when it has been 
shown to them that the commerce of Great Britain has 
yet to sustain its ascendancy by the infusion of elegance 
into our manufactures from the laboratory of exalted 
genius; in a word, that our manufactures are to 
keep the markets of the world by classic elegance 
of design and decoration, superadded to excetleace 
of material and the scientific application of it to the 
uses of mankind. From the records of history then, 
the indisputable ents of h experience, 
we must ascertain the most efficient means of evoking, 
of nursing, of sustaining, the efforts of genius, 
and from these records it is palpable that in every 
civilized age and nation the production of works of 
genius has been commensurate with the remuneration 
of artists. In Egypt, in Greece, in ancient as in mo- 
dorn Rome, in Venice and in Florence, in Spain, in 
France, and in Holland, the rise and decadence of the 
Fine Arts -— be successively and even accurately 
measured by the amount of Wealth devoted to the en- 
couragement of native artists; and the state of the Fine 
Arts, in their turn, will be found to have been as a 
peeet barometer of the splendour or declension of the 

ierarchy of Egypt, of the military empires of Athens 
and of Rome, of the unity or dismemberment of the 
Christian Church, of the flux or reflux of the potions 
metals through the royal coffers of Spain and of France, 
and of the successive ascendancy or decline of Floren- 
tine, Venetian, or Flemish enterprise. In the earlier of 
these empires, rescued froia oblivious extinction by the 
mouldering relics of elevated genius, the individual 
ambition and open hand of priest or prince, cited and 
sustained the creations of genius; but the commercial 
genins of Florence, of Venice, and of Holland dissemi- 
nated the patronage of Art amongst the people; and 
upon this general diffusion, this ubiquity of patronage, 
must the lustre of the Fine Arts be elevated, in this the 
most extensive empire, and most emphatically com- 
mercial people that has hitherto occupied a place in 
history. From the hand of princes, patronage can ex- 
tend to but a few men of genius, and a few could ill 
supply the demands of an extended commerce. 

The returns of sales, this year, from Birmingham 
correspond with our hopes; the total amount has 
reached #1481 6s.; a very large sum, indeed, con- 
sidering the depression that has existed throughout the 
country, aud in which Birmingham extensively shared. 
Of this amount it appears 650 guineas were subscribed 
by the Art-Union. (#500 was divided into 21 prizes, 
the remainder purchased an engraving given to each 
subscriber, and covered the expenses i ental to the 
undertaking.) But the 21 prize-holders added to the 
suis allotted them, no less than #208 15s.; so that 
through the Art-Union sales were effected to the ex- 
tent of #708 15s. The private sales have reached 
£782 11s. ; but, we believe, “ the books” are not yet 
considered as closed, and that other pictures may be 
retained in Birmingham. The following is a list of 
works sold, distinguishing by a * those that were 
selected by prize-holders in the Art-Union:—*‘ A 
Lock near Windsor,’ A. Vickers; *‘ MaxtokePriory, War- 
wickshire,’ H. Harris; ‘The Dance’ (367 10s.), W. Etty, 
R.A.; ** A Lane Scene near Kinfare, Worcestershire,’ 

H. Lines; ‘ Favourites with the Ladies,’ J. Bateman ; 
* The Look-out—Swiss Soldier of the 16th Century.’ J. 
A. Houston ; ‘The Duel Scene from Twelfth Night,’ 
W. P. Frith ; * ‘ The Return of the Knight’ (#210), D. 
Maclise, R.A.; * ‘ Cottage on the Banks of a River, F. 
Watts; ‘ Babrick Mill, North Devon—showery effect,’ 
H. Juteum ; ‘ Drovers,’ H. Smith; * ‘ A Peasant Girl,’ 
J. J. Jenkins; ‘ At Kenilworth, Warwickshire,’ Miss 
E. Oliver; ‘A Roundhead,’ J. J. Jenkins; ‘ Near 
Montauban, Pyrenees—Evening,’ W. Oliver; * ‘ The 
Will of Mrs. Margaret Bertram, of age oe 
* Guy Mannering,’ . Clater ; * § Distant View of Erith, 
on the Thames,’ J. Tennant; * ‘ The Italian Boy,’ G. 
Bullock ; ‘ Fruit Piece,’ J. C. Ward; ‘ Sportsmen Re- 
freshing,’ J. Bateman ; ‘ Lucy Ashton at the Mermaids 
Fountain’—vide ‘ Bride of Lammermoor,’ A. J. Wool- 
mer; * ‘A Water-mill,’ J. Stark ; ‘ ‘Uhe Stile,’ R. Red- 
grave, A.R.A.; * ‘ Wash-mili on the River Cole, Wor- 
cestershire,’ F. H. Henshaw ; ‘ Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, 
and the Clown,’ F. P. Stephanoff; ‘ A Sketch,’ F. Top- 
ham ; ** Lane Scene at Witton,’ H. H. Lines ; * ‘ Love, 
T. M. Joy; ‘Sketch of a Horse,’ W. Kidd he. A 
Wealthy Dog,’ J. Bateman; ‘ Looking for Fongies, H. 
Room; * ‘ A Persian Jew,’ T. Ellerby; * ‘ Cogoleto, 
a fishing village near Genoa, which claims the honour 
of giving birth to Chris. Columbus,’ H. H. H. Horsley ; 
* “Hay-mill Vale,’ J. While; * ‘ Rocky Landscape in 
Derbyshire,’ T. Baker; ‘ Margaret alone at the Spin- 








the . 

eee ‘untaught by the spirituality of Art, and 

with which the their highest value to the refined taste | 

must be indebte may be elaborated, and for which they 

othe consy ted to the student of antique models, and 

in the World muations of modern ideality. No nation 
with which we are acquaiyted excels our 
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| Forest, 


ning-wheel,’ P. F. Poole; * ‘Old Mill at Ambleside, 
Westmoreland,’ F. H. Henshaw; ‘Scene in the New 
near Minstead, Hants,’ C. Fielding; ‘The 


Struck Eagle,’ J. Ward, R.A.; * ‘ Lane Scene,’ J. 





Stark ; ‘ Bo-peep,’ J. B. Pyne. 
LiverPoot.—The returns from Liverpool are as 
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cheering as those from Birmingham. We are not, thi® 
month, in a condition to give any particulars con 


nected with the proceedings, beyond the follow 
statement :— . - ins 


Private sales amount to .. ee + £743 
Amount by Art-Union .. oe 625 
Amount added by Prizeholders .. ee 128 

21496 


The following are the Pictures disposed of :— 

Private Sales.—* Ware Mili,’ F. R. Lee, R.A.; Mill 
on the River Teign,’ F. R. Lee, R.A.; a Bridge,’ 
F. R. Lee, R.A.; ‘Sunset,’ W. Havell; ‘in the New 
Forest,’ A. Vickers; ‘Scene in the New Forest,’ A. 
Vickers; ‘ A Farm-yard,’ T. Creswick, A.R.A.; ‘ The 
Dairy-maid,’ P. F. Poole; ‘ ‘The Gipsies’ Toilette,’ P. F. 
Poole ; ‘ Nature,’ R. Rothwell; ‘ Scene from the Devil 
on Two Sticks,’ A. Egg; ‘ Dutch Punt ashore,’ E. W. 
Cooke ; ‘ The Smuggiers’ Cove,’ BE. W. Cooke; * An- 
tique Interior, Nesthill House, Hastings,’ W. Colling- 
wood; * Cherubim,’ H. Le June; ‘ Aspiration,’ 8. Gam- 
berdella. 

Pictures chosen by the Art-Union Prize Holders.— 
* Dutch Boats beating into the Scheldt,’ EB. W. Cooke ; 
* Pastoral,’ John Wiison, jun.; ‘ Mending the Net, 
W. Shayer; ‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ T. F. Mar- 
Shall; ‘ The Farrier's Shop,’ H.J. Boddington; ‘ Old 
Gateway, Ambleside,’ A. Hunt; ‘ The Nook at Amble- 
side,’ W. Collingwood; ‘A Sluice,’ J. Stark; ‘ Boys 
Fishing,’ T. Crane; ‘ a | Haunt,’ H. J. Boddington ; 
* Banks of the Medina, Isle of Wight ’ A. Vie’ ere; 
* River Scene —Evening,’ F. W. Watts; ‘ Girl at a Well, 
T. Crane; ‘The Dilatory Cobbler,’ T. F. Marshall; 
* The Lock at Windsor,’ T. W. Watts; ‘ The Mountain 
Rivalet,’ P. F. Poole; ‘Gathering Water Cresses,’ 8. R. 
Percy; ‘ View of Langdale,’ Miss J. Nasmyth; ‘ The 
Barefooted Friar,’ J. Phillip; Hastings Fishing Boats,’ 
8. Walters; ‘ Grotto of Neptune, Tivoli,’ W. Havell ; 
* The Politicians,’ J. A. Puller; * Interior of a Cottage, 
F. Goodall; ‘ Cattle on a Moor,’ J. T. Egli j 
* Kirkstall Abbey,’ J. T. Eglin on; * Haddon C 
A. Vickers; ‘ Mackworth Castle, J. T. Eglingtom i . 
Salmon Trap,’ W. Collingwood; * Scene o' Whitby 4 
C. Fielding; * View on the Derwent,’ L. Apsland; ‘ll 
Condottiero,’ E.M. Ward; ‘ Valle Crucis Abbey,’ W. 
Havell; ‘ Borrodale,’ A. Hunt; ‘ Study in Dunham 
Park,’ Mias C. Nasmyth; ‘View near Grange, Borrow- 
dale,’ L. Aspland. 


MANCHESTER. — The exhibition (the 2ist) of the 
“ Manchester Institution” has closed. The sales were 
but few; yet they were quite as numerous as we ex- 
pected ; for it ought not to be concealed, that, for some 


| years past, the exhibition in this wealthy town has been 


formed mainly out of the “remainders” of Suffolk- 
street; which, moreover, last year bad been pretty well 
gieaned by the London Art-Union ; for by some means 
or other (to which, by the way, we may, hereafter, more 
distinctly refer), “the Society of British Artists” are 
“tucky” in persuading prize-holders that the surest 
and safest way to encourage british Art is to remove 
pictures from ¢heir walls. This may be very just and 
fair; but it is neither juss norfair to transplant the 
refuse to Manchester; thus preventing useful compe- 
tition and deteriorating the taste—such as it is—of the 
good people there. In the recent exhibition at Man- 
chester, it appears that pictures were purchased from 
25 artists. Now of these 25, no fewer than TWELVE 
are members of the Suffolk-street Society. ‘There is 
surely something wrong in this: there must be, 
Meanwhile the interests of Manchester are sacrificed ; 
the council are hoodwinked ; they have grown indif- 
ferent to the welfare of modern Art, by perceiving how 
poor a display modern artists can make there, and 
irreparable injury to the great cause is sustained. 
Already, if we are rightly informed, “ measures have 
been taken by the artists in Manchester to follow the 
example of Birmingham, and get up another exhibition 
next year.” This spirit of disunion we shall deplore ; 
but it is the inevitable consequence of bad mannge- 
ment. The following is a list of the pictures disposed 
of; the eight marked * were ate sales; the re- 
ys A were obtained “ot toe. 
bd ishermen prepari venin 
Yorkshire Coast,’ A, Chit ; * * View of Fleetwood,’ 
F. English; * ‘A Flower Girl of Andalusia,’ F. Y. 
Hurlstone; * ‘ Summer,’ H. J. Boddington; * ‘ Lane 
Scene, painted from Nature,’ C. R. Stanley: * ‘ Interior 
in the Cliffs of Hastings,’ J. Tennant; * ‘ Water 
Seller of Seville,’ F. Y. Hurlstone; * ‘Off the 
Norfolk Coast,’ J. Wilson; ‘An Old Water-mill— 
an approaching Shower,’ Wilson, jun.; ‘ Money 
Changers—Siout, ’ Muller; ‘ Hungarian Ark at 
Offen, on the Danube,’ Zeitter; ‘ A Farm-yard, with 
Cattle and Figure,’ Dearman ; ‘ Touchstone, Audrey, 
and Witten, Keelit ; * Near -_—, eye s = 
trance to a Village, ington; ‘ On the eldt— 
Antwerp in Mey» ny Lancaster; ‘ The Street of 


the Quay near the Church of St. Pierre, Coen, Nor- 
mandy,’ Baker; ‘ Children Crossing the Brook,’ 
Pollitt; ‘ Murché aux (Kufs, Antw ” Hassell; 


* Distant View of Leaminton and Warwick,’ Baker; 
‘Dead Game,’ Stephens; * Lane Scene, near Kenil- 
worth,’ Baker; ‘ View in Glen Dochart, in Breadal- 
bane, West Highlands,’ Fielding ; ‘ Fisherman’s Cot- 
tage, on the Fifeshire t,’ J. Wilson; ‘ A Scene at 
Calais,’ Kidd; ‘ Mischief,’ Puller; ‘ The Shell Mer- 
chant,’ Stewart; ‘ Denbigh Castle,’ Royle. ~The 
amount subscribed by the Art-Union this year was 
£721 78.: less, by about #150, than it was year. 
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Of this 2721 7s., however, no more than £342 9s. was 
expended in the parchase of pictures; the sum of 
‘ea78 16s. being reserved for the print to be given to 
the subscribers—considerably more than one-half of 
the entire sum subscribed. This is not as it should be. 
Of the twenty paintings (there were no drawings) pur- 
chased by the committee, no fewer than fifteen were at 
and under the estimated value of fifteen guineas each ; 
descending so low as four or five guineas each! It is 
unquestionable that such arrangements do deteriorate 
Art. Who will deny it? The print bestowed upon sub- 
scribers we have not seen. It is of ‘a Hop-garden,’ 
engraved by Posselwhite, froma painting by Wither- 
ington, R.A. Whether it is in line or mezzotinto we 
cannot say. But the name of its engraver we never 
before heard of. 


Epinavreon.—Tue New Association For Pro- 
MOTION OF THE FINK ARTS IN SCOTLAND > 
lished their Fifth Annual Keport. The progress of the 
society has been very encouraging. “ In the first year, 
the sum subscri amounted to #357 10s.; in the 
second year, £851 i1s.; in the third year, £1061 Ils.; 
in the fourth year, #1289 8s.; while this year the sub- 
scription amounts to 21348 3s. :—a rate of increase in 
the funds, which shows, not only that the public in- 
terest in the Association is unabated, but demonstrates 
the more gratifying fact of the still growing desire for 
a spread of its advantages.” The Society has, it ap- 

, distributed an engraving by Mr. Bell, from Sir 
William Allan's painting of ‘The Widow.’ The print 
we have not seen, bat the picture we recollect as in- 
teresting and effective. The print for the next year is 
to be from Fraser’s painting of ‘The Expected Penny.’ 

The concinding paragraph of the Report is so sen- 
sible and judicious that we quote it:—* In conclusion, 
the committee have to congratulate the public gene- 
rally, and artists ia particular, on the increasing in- 
terest awakened to the subject of Art; and, in pressing 
their conviction of the great utility and advantages, in 
a national point of view, to be attained by encouraging 
this Association, as 1 powerful means of disseminating 
a taste for the Fine Arts, ow would earnestly call upon 
the members to exert an undiminished zeal in propaga- 
ting so good a cause. At the same time, they would 
most respectfully remind those gentlemen, that, in ob- 
taining subscriptions, they are doing something more 
than merely procuring support to a lottery for pictures ; 
on the contrary, that they are exerting a wholesome in- 
fluence in womoting the spread of civilization in the 
country,—by assisting in the encouragement of those 
refining Arts, by whose aid the moral and intellectual 
well-being of a nation is powerfully advanced.”’ 

At the distribution of prizes there were, it appears, 
selected 16 prizes of 210 each; 10 of 215; 6 of #20; 
2 of £25; 2 of £30; 1 of #0; 2 of £50; and 1 of 
£100; making a total #780. 

We direct particular attention to an advertisement of 
this Society which appears in another column, received 
at too late a period of the month to permit our com- 
ments upon it, 


Giascow.—West oF ScoTrLaND Acavemy.—The 
second annaal exhibition of this Society has taken place. 
It seems to have been very successful; and by the 
assistance of * the Association for Promoting the Fine 
Arts in Glasgow and the West of Scotland,” to have 
effected sales to a considerable amount—nearly 3000 
having been raised, within the two years of the ex- 
istence of the Institution, for the purchase of works of 
Art from the gallery. The catalogue is thus prefaced :— 
“In opening their second annual exibition, the mem- 
bers of the West of Scotiand Academy feel that the suc- 
cess of the first exhibition, and the unprecedented 
suceess of the * Association for Promoting the Fine 
Arts,”’ ought to have been to them a great inducement 
to exertion ; and, however short oftheir own expectation 
they may have come, they trust that the present exhi- 
bition, the character of the works of Art exhibited, and 
the addition of a room to the gallery—thus procurin 
accommodation for a greater number of pictures--wi 
evince to their fellow citizens, that the artists have en 
deavoured to deserve a continuance of that support 
which they now gratefully acknowledge.” The Society 
consists of thirteen members and three associates; the 
president being John Graham Gilbert, Esq., and the 
secretary J. A. Hutchison, Esq. The purchases have 
not been limited to the works of Scottish artists; al- 
though, very naturally and very properly, native 
painters seem to have had the preference.—The follow- 
ing is a list of the works sold :-— ‘The Morning after the 
Wreck of a part of the Spanish Armada, on the West 
Coast of Scotland,’ J. C. Brown, W.S.A.; * Newark 
Castle,’ Horatio M‘Culloch, R.S.A.; ‘Cottage near 
Rutherglen,’ Thomas Watt; ‘The Village of Monne- 
tier, on the summit of the Petit Salere, near Geneva,’ 
F. H. Henshaw; * Moonlight,’ Horatio M‘Culloch, 
K.3.A.; ‘The Bass Kock,’ John Wilson; ‘ Scene in 
Gienfalloch,’ D. M. M‘Kenzie, W.8.A.; ‘Sunset on the 
Clyde,’ Horatio M'Calloch R.8.A.; ‘ The City of Sion, 
in the Valley of the Rhone, Switzerland,’ F. H. Hen- 
shaw; ‘ The Karl of Strafford in the Tower, receiving 
| from Carlton, Secretary to Charles L., that 
the King had assented to his death,’ 8. Blackburn; 
* Study of an old Water-Mill, from Nature,’ John Wil- 
son, jun. ; * Releasing the Protestant Prisoners in the 
Tower, in 1558,’ J. A. Houston; * Falconers Resting,’ 
James Drammond ; ‘ Evening on the Hudson River, 
United States,’ Andrew Richardson ; ‘ Niddry Castle,’ 
Robert M‘Kay; ‘The Shrine,’ J. A. Hutchison 
W.3.A.;°A Lane at Capel Carig, North Wales,’ + 
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Vickers; ‘The Watch,’ Charles Lees, R.S.A.; ‘ Morn- 
ing Scene on the Clyde—Roseneath in the distance,’ 
William Clark, A.; ‘ Banks of the Severn, at Shrews- 
bury,’ A. Vickers; ‘She never told her love,’ Henry 
O'Neil; * A Scene from the Antiquary,’ William Kidd; 
*Scene at Peutre Kylas, North Wales,’ A. Vickers 5 
* At Ambleside,’ A. Vickers; ‘ Newhaven Haddocks, 
James Derrin; ‘Sea-Piece, View on the Forth,’ E. T. 
Crawford, A.R.S.A.; ‘Un the Forth, near Alloa—Ben- 
lomond and Benledi in the distance,’ Robert Kilgour ; 
‘View of Hastings—the West Cliff in the distance 

Alfred Clint; ‘Coast Scene near Beaumaris,’ Francis 
Slater; ‘ Crossbasket—a Scene on the Calder,’ David 
Marshall; ‘Scene at the Heads of Ayr, Coast of Car- 
rick—Evening,’ George F. Buchanan; ‘ Water-Mill— 
Braes of Balquhidder,’ Andrew Donaldson, W.S.A.; 
* At Brachilston, near Greenock,’ John Fleming, 
W.S.A. ; ‘ View on the Clyde, near Crawford—-Even- 
ing,’ William Nicholson, R.S.A.; ‘Scene on the Shore 
of Cantyre,’ Robert Carrick; ‘ View on the River Tyne, 
near Newcastle — Sunset,’ T. M. Richardson, jun. ; 
*Tynemouth—Northumberland,’ T. M. Richardson, 
jun. ; ‘ Head of Loch-Long,’ T. M. Richardson, jun. 


IreLanp. — Roya Dustin Society. — The 
old custom of distributing honorary rewards by the 
hands of the hall porter has been done away with. 
The medals to successful students in drawing were 
given to them on the 8th December, by his Excel- 
lency the Lord Lieutenant—a nobleman very con- 
versant with the Fine Arés, and who has long been 
conspicuous among their most liberal and distin- 
guished patrons. ere were present a large num- 
ber of eminent persons of all professions, and the 
ceremony was highly imposing. A long and elo- 
quent address was delivered by the venerable Isaac 
Weld, Esq., after which the premiums were pre- 
sented by his Lordship to Messrs. R. G. Kelly, 
W. Dowling, W. Dillon, J. Wall, J. M. Sleator, 
J. L. Jones, M. R. Neilan, R. Baker, W. Kelly, 
C. V. Foley, R. Maguire. A. G. Johnston, E. 
Fitzpatrick, M. Daly, F. M‘Donald, J. Smith, 
G. V. Dobbin, J. Gilbert, and G. Curran—pupils 
in the schools. The prizes consisted of ks 
connected with the Arts. His Excellency subse- 
quently addressed the Assembly. Among other ob- 
servations he stated that ‘‘ he had been engaged for 
some years in England, before he came to Ireland, 
in building; he might say, therefore, that he had 
taken an interest in the science, and indeed he 
would recommend any young man going forward 
in life to learn the Arts, and every parent to culti- 
vate in their children the arts of drawing and 
designing, because, independently of their other 
advantages, there was not one position in life in 
which a man could be placed that a knowledge of 
those arts might not be of service. He had alluded 
to what he had been engaged in before he came 
here, because it was in some measure connected 
with Dublin. He had been some time engaged in 
decorating as well as building; and while so en- 
gaged he looked into every shop in London for 
some matters he required : he not only inquired all 
through London, but also had inquiries made in 
various places abroad, but without success. Since 
he came to Dublin he met with what he wanted. 
He was now to be supplied with it by a modest, 
unassuming, diffident man of the name of Farrell, 
a pupil of the schools of the Royal Dublin Society. 
ee man had shown talent which he trusted 
would do the poor man himself some benefit, 
while it would do him (his Excellency) credit.” 


_ Roya Irisa Art-Unton.—This Society has 
issued a Report of its ‘* Plan and Proceedings for 
1842.” We have already referred to its principal 
features. There is one passage in it, however, 
that we extract with exceeding pleasure :— 


“The Exhibition of Prizes, pursuant to the resolution 
passed at the above meeting, was thrown open for one 
week to vy pr generally, and was thronged daily 
by persons all classes, not a few of whom were re- 
spectable operatives and their families. The various 
institutions connected with education, in or near Dub- 
lin, received particular invitations from the committee, 
and sent such pupils and persons connected with their 
establishments as could feel an interest in the exhi- 
bition. It may be interesting to mention, that Donny- 
brook Fair was raging at the time, and many masters 
who would not allow their apprentices and dependants 
to partake of its drunken revelries, or join in its de- 
moralizing vortex, indulged them by permission to 
view these Works of Art. Upwards of twenty thousand 
persons visited the collection, yet not a single instance 
of irregularity or injury occurred.” 


There are three plates in progrene— The Yo 
c 


Mendicant’s Novitiate’ (for the subscribers of 


| 1841), now nearly completed by Mr. Sangster, fro 
.' Mr. Rothwell’s painting ; ‘ a Peep into Futurity’ 





f ‘th bscribers of 184 
or the su 2), now 
vr Golding (who is Fone. rth eect 
from M‘Clise’s picture ; and ‘ the Arran 
man’s Drowned Child,’ to be engraved : 
drawing by Mr. Burton; the engraver : 
pie has not yet, we believe, been 

re is, it appears, to be a second 
Dublin; and, according to a circular 
signed by ** one Mr. Michael ‘ 
(‘* Phoebus, what a name !”’ 
artists are to be permitted 
ing there. This exceeding] 
states in his printed plan that 


society 


“ Have come to this resolution, from any exclusive 
motive, being actuated by the rn iend i 
towards their brother artists in England and Secaeeat 
but because they have read with some : 
in a London publication, entitled the Ane 


The ‘‘ practical refutation’’ we should receive 
would be a comical one, no doubt; but whether 
it would be a convincing one is quite another mat. 
ter. It is not worth our while to to this 
attack ; we might furnish, if wep , abundant 
evidence show — a i to “* cast as. 
persions”’ upon Iris nt. e imagine we have 
done a little more to render it appreciated than Mr. 
Michael Angelo Hayes has yet been able to effect, 
or will have effected when he has opened, at “ 
Royal Irish Institution, on the 19th of Apri 
1843,” an exhibition, which we prophesy 
never exist anywhere, except in his silly “ ci 
lar,”’ which he entitles ‘‘ L’Envoy.” 

Nevertheless, we sincerely hope that this 
Messrs. Burton and Hayes will have competitors | 
who will teach them to know themselves, and to 
put a just value upon their own productions ; for 
several contributions from London will be on their 
way to Dublin in the month of =e June next; 
of the appointed time our readers receive due 
notice. 





* It will be no easy matter to procure an engraver to 
undertake it, for it is in no respect calculated to make | 
an effective print. The tone of the drawing is low and 
heavy, and the subject is by no means pleasing. Popu- 
lar it is not, and never will be, either as a picture or 4 
print. And the best proof of the fact is, that it has | 
been for several weeks exhibited publiely in the great 
room of Messrs. Graves and Co., 6, Pall-Mall, where 
attention was called to it by several advertisements in | 
various newspapers; in the Art-UNION, among the | 
rest; and in the Times, we preaeny t b 
The painting has been seen by many hundreds, yet the | 
jae ow of Pronto to the Irish Art-Union obtained 
in consequence, by Messrs. Graves and Co., is exactly 
SEVEN; producing about a third part of the cost of the 
advertisements. This is a kind of criticism about which 
there can be no mistake, although people may differ in 
opinion as to the taste of the Royal Academy + see | 
it to the top of the miniature-room. Yet this— 
our readers believe it?—is the very picture for the 
copyright of which the committee of the Lao vobgr 
Art-Union gave the painter, Mr. F. W. Burton, ® 
sum of 100 guineas! A more discreditable bargain s 
not upon record. It goes further than readin 9-0 
stance we could quote, to prejudice the cause of _ 
Art-Union societies, and to deprive them of the con 
dence of the public. In order to give a sort of sanction | 
to this “job” (we can use no milder term), the com- 
mittee have turned critics ; and in their annual repo 
they thus refer to it :—* The merits of perry oe 
well known, by the admiration it elicited at the A 
bition of the Royal Academy, London, this year, 
that of the Royal Hibernian Academy, in the year — 
ceding, that it is needless to occupy much time or i 
in expatiating on it.” This is exquisitely comic. nen | 
admiration it elicited at the exhibition of wa 
Academy !’"—where it was almost as much out oy it 
as the ‘ Spanish Fleet,’ so happily od 
Puff, in the Critic. We suppose we shall next ps 
the “ unbounded admiration it excited in the gallery wn 
Messrs. Graves and Co. ;” where it porto 
scribers, after being advertised abundantly, 
placed for a whole month where it was seen. 
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VARIETIES. 
Tag RoYAL AcapEemMy.—The officers for the 
ear were appointed on Dec. 10. They 
are as follows,—Sir Martin Archer Shee having 
hoon unanimously elected President. Council, 
Now List: Messrs. Charles Barry, George Jones, 

‘ Chalon, and Thomas Phillips.—Old 

Alfred E. ’ : : 

List; Messrs. Philip Hardwicke, David Roberts, 

John James Chalon, and W illiam Mulready.— 
| Visiters in the Living Model Academy, New 
List: Messrs. Edward H. Bailey, Alfred E. 
Chalon, Richard Cook, and William Frederick 
Witherington. —Old List: Messrs. Charles Robert 
Leslie, William Mulready, Thomas Uwins, and 
W. Wron.—Visiters in the School of Painting, 
New List: Messrs. Henry P. Briggs, Charles L. 
Eastlake, Charles Robert Leslie, and Thomas 
Twins. —Old List: Messrs. W. Collins, W. Etty, 
Edwin Landseer, and David Roberts.—Auditors 
re-elected: Messrs. William Mulready, and J. 
M. W. Turner, and Sir R. Westmacott. 

Sratuz OF Mr. KIRKMAN FINLAY.—Our 
last number contained some remarks upon this 
subject. A committee for conducting the pro- 
ceedings connected with it, has been since ap- 
pointed; to that committee, by a resolution 
moved by Mr. Sheriff Alison, “ the whole 
powers of the subscribers are delegated.” They 
are“ to select the artist they shall consider best 
qualified to fulfil the wishes of the subscribers, 
and to obtain from him a STATUE IN MARBLE, 
which shall unite a correct likeness with the 
highest style of sculpture.” Those who recollect 
the disereditable mode in which a Frenchman 
has been employed to “ make a figure” of the 
Dake of Wellington to the prejudice of British 
sculptors, will be anxions to know what are the 
chances in favour of Marochetti’s being called 
upon to “do” the late Mr. Kirkman Finlay. The 
probabilities are that he will have this “job” 
also, and that the artists of our country will have 
another push back from the Glasgow bodies, or 
rather those who govern them in matters apper- 
taining to Art. We find upon “ the committee” 
the names of twenty-two gentlemen; of these, 
ten were members of the Wellington committee ; 
| and of these ten there are seven who were stre- 
| nuous supporters of the Baron; one who was 
| neither for nor against ; and only two who stood 

up manfully for the cause of their country and 

its artists. Of the remaining twelve, there are 
seven, who, residing ata distance from Glasgow, 
are not likely to act; and of the opinions of the 
| other five nothing is at present known. But if 
they all join the two tried friends of the British 
| artist, they will not even then outnumber the 
| patrons of Marochetti; and surely, if the French- 

man was considered best qualified to execute a 

‘tatue in honour of the great captain of the age, 

he may be accepted as the fittest to be intrusted 

to perpetuate the memory of a Scottish merchant. 

At all events the alarm may be taken in time. If 

the sculptors of Great Britain are again to be 

injured and insulted by having preferred before 
them a foreigner, who is many degrees their 
inferior, the subscribers for his behoof must not 
plead ignorance of the project in excuse for their 

— of patriotism, taste, and judgment. They 

a their danger by experience ; and may pre- 

pee Glasgow from being a second time disgraced. 

- oe it would be neither just nor pradent 

ae than that the public will watch the 

ine ings with suspicion ; and that, if the com- 
rece we they will, as soon as possible, 
come holding back of subscriptions by ad- 

ing the public of their intention not to 

*mploy a foreigner, 

“a Loan INSTITUTION.—The works of 

marty h ritish artists, “intended for exhibition 

lament. -~ be sent to the gallery “ for the 

Oth o the committee,” on Monday, the 

nd Tuesday the 17th December, between 


the 
— of ten and five. Artists will recollect 


ensuing ¥ 


| 


name of the artist whose performance and property it 
is; and if more than one be sent they oul reget. Ay 
be Written accounts must be addressed to the 
keeper, containing the names of the respective subjects, 
as pro to be inserted in the catalogue, together 
with the prices, with or without the frames; and the 
name and residence of the artist.” And it is also desira- 
ble-to recoHect that—‘ In the-selection of works fer-ex- 
hibition and sale, the directors feel themselves called 
upon to give the preference to such as have not been 
— offered for inspection and sale at any other 


We hope the Artists will bear this paragraph in 
mind before they forward their contributions; and 
that the Directors will not forget it when they 
are forming their exhibition. There will be no 
PRIZES bestowed this year. We regret this for 
many reasons. Last year the experiment was 
not fairly tried ; a second would have been more 
successful in inducing artists to compete. It is 
only reasonable that some inquiry should be 
made concerning the mode in which the funds of 
the Institution are disposed of. 


Tue ,Turee Statues.—Parliament during 
the last session voted a sum of money for the 
erection of three statues—to the memory of Lord 
Exmouth, Lord de Saumarez, and Sir Sidney 
Smith. The execution of these statues has been 
confided—of the first, to Mr. M‘Dowall, A.R.A. ; 
of the second, to Mr. Steil, of Edinburgh; of 
the third, to Mr. Kirk, of Dublin. We learn 
from the Times that “ Sir R. Peel has announced 
his desire to discontinue the old practice of giving 
a monopoly of all these great orders to artists of 
great name, and to make the patronage of this 
kind at the disposal of Government available for 
bringing forward men whose fame has not yet 
risen to a point commensurate with their genius,” 
This determination may be better in theory than 
it will be in practice. The profession has high 
confidence in the judgment, taste, and integrity 
of Sir Robert Peel; and we have a right to 
assume that he has accurately informed him- 
self concerning the capabilities of the artists 
to whom he has intrusted the discharge 
of important commissions they are to exe- 
cute for the Nation. We are told, indeed, by 
the same authority, that “ the Premier 
visited, in person, the studio of Mr. M‘Dowall, 
before making the selection ; but it was, 
we humbly conceive more necessary, that he 
shonld have examined the works of Messrs, 
Steil and Kirk, with whose abilities he is less 
likely to have been familiar. They may be men 
of great powers, although the world is ignorant 
of them. We confess—and we judge from some 
knowledge of their productions—that we have 
apprehensions touching the result. The nation 
ought to possess the best examples of the Art : 
it is honourable to the Premier, that his choice 
has not been determined solely by previously- 
acquired fame ; but it will be matter for regret, 
if in avoiding one evil he has incurred another. 
It is to be noted that this plan does not give em- 
ployment to artists of the three eountries—for 
Messrs. M‘Dowall and Kirk are both natives of 
Ireland. 

ScuLprurE.—Occupation, honourable and 
profitable to our sculptors, is, we rejoice to say, 
much on the increase. Several works, private 
and public, besides those above alluded to, are 
about to be undertaken ; some have been already 
intrusted to worthy hands, such, for example, as 
that which Mr. Westmacott, jun., is to under- 
take for the Exchange ; others are “ under deli- 
beration ;” and, from the great abilities of some 
of the candidates, we trust there is little fear of 
an unsatisfactory issue. 

ALLAN CUNNINGHAM.—When Chantrey was 
building the mausoleum in which his mortal 
remains now lie interred, he proposed to 
Allan Cunningham to make the vault large 
enough to contain those of his friend also. “ No,” 
said Allan, “ I should not like, even when I am 
dead, to be so shut up. I would far rather rest 
where the daisies will grow over my head.” 


been formed, by several professional gentlemen 
and artists, among whom are Messrs. Gwilt, 
Cresy, W. Fisk, C. H. Smith, T. Dighton, A, 
Bartholomew, &c., for the purpose of encouraging 
& more systematic and complete study of the 
Art than obtains at present. As one part of 
their scheme, “ it is proposed that the present 
unsatisfactory division and nomenclat«re archi- 
tecture shall be remedied, and that all the pub- 
lications of the Society upon that subject shall 
be issued according to such classification and no- 
menclature.” Though by no means a very easy 
one, we hope that in such hands the task will 
prove successful ; and it is one where:almost as 
much is needed in the way of enlargement as of 
extension. We are glad to perceive, from the 
passage above-quoted, that it is the Society’s in- 
tention to diffuse the result of their inquiries 
and researches by means of publications ; and so 
far they will laudably depart from the jealous 
spirit of the ancient “ Freemasons,” and act 
in conformity with that of our own times. We 
shall no doubt have to recur to this subject as the 
Society progresses. 

“ CaTHouic” ArtT.—We lament that we have 
to record an illustration of bigotry worthy of the 
dark ages. M. David, the eminent French sculp- 
tor, presented to the people of Strasburg a bas- 
relief for the base of Guttenberg’s statue. The 
ultra-Catholics of the town objected to Luther 
and Bossuet being represented upon it in associa- 
tion with other great men of Germany ; in con- 
sequence, the statue has been covered ever since 
the day of its inauguration, At length M. David 
‘has been induced to withdraw the obnoxious bas- 
relief, and to substitute for the portraits of Luther 
and Bossuet those of Erasmus and Montesquieu. 
The following is M. David's dignified reproof, 
addressed to the Mayor of Strasburg :—* I have 
learnt with deep sorrow—I, who believed myself 
well acquainted with the age we live in—that 
religious intolerance is still lively and ardent 
even in the city of Strasburg, famed for its lights 
of knowledge, its virtues and its patriotism. Fur- 
ther, my respect for the Alsatians will silence 
every other feeling ; they have deigned to accept 
my offering ; it becomes my duty that it should 
contain nothing offensive to their ideas. The 
figures of Luther and Bossuet shall disappear in 
the bas-relief representing the great literary cha- 
racters of Europe; happy if the Strasburgians see 
in this abnegation of the sculptor a proof of his 
respectful devotion.” 

Tuk NATIoNAL GALLERY.—Two additions 
have recently been made to the catalogue of the 
national exhibition—the one a portrait of Sir 
William Hamilton, by Reynolds; and the other 
a Van Eyck. In the portrait, which is a full- 
length, Sir W. Hamilton is seated, turning over the 
leaves of a large volume, and from the way in 
which it is cireumstanced the figure looks sinall. 
The work does not belong to the Gallery, but to 
the British Museum, whence it has heen trans- 
ferred for exhibition. The Van Eyck is not yet 
exhibited in the rooms, although it is in the poa- 
session of the authorities of the institution; the 
fact is we believe that it is not yet paid for, and 
it will not be hung until the purchase be con- 
summated. Weare most happy to find in the 
committee the exercise of a taste which must add 
to the gallery a class of pictures highly valuable 
on many accounts. When this picture is hung 
we shall notice it more at length. 

Tux WELLINGTON STATUES.—At the death 
of Sir Francis Chantery, the equestrian statue of 
the Duke of Wellington, which it is known he 
was commissioned to execute, was left unfinished, 
the modelling having proceeded no further than 
the horse. According to a resolution of the com- 
mittee, the completion of the work was confided 
to Mr. Weeks, who has carried out the design 
according to the original sketch. The colossal 
model is therefore finished, and further progress 
temporarily suspended until it shall have been 
inspected by the committee, who have not yet 
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habited in a manner differing but little from the 
dress which we have been accustomed to see worn 
by the Duke—a frock, trousers fitting the leg, 
and a short cloak descending in ample folds from 
the shoulders. The head is uncovered, and the 
features are those of greener years. The figure 
is erect and firm on the horse—he is not yet 
bowed down, as now, with the harvest of those 
laurels which do not fade as the man decays. 
In features and general character, we may sup- 
pose a strong resemblance to what the Duke has 
been ; the former are expressive of a fixed atten- 
tion, and a rapid current of thonght. In the 
horse there is much natural movement: in the 
clay he looks warm and breathing; we trust the 
bronze will not destroy the effect. This statue is 
to be placed on the site oceupied by the houses 
near the Bank called the Bank-buildings, which 
are to be removed for that parpose.—Mr. Wyat’s 
statue: The casting of this work has not pro- 
ceeded beyond the parts mentioned in a former 
notice. The huge model is surrounded by a 
scaffolding, erected in order to effect a division 
of the parts preparatory to casting, which will 
recommence as soon as the necessary metal is 
provided. With respect to this we cannot help 
thinking that there must have heen some tardiness 
on the part of the committee, otherwise the work 
must have been in a more advanced state. There 
is, we believe, a difficulty in procuring metal; if 
the government are in possession of the neces- 
sury quantity that could be so applied, they are 
unwilling to part with it for this purpose; but 
from whatever causes the difficulty may arise, it 
would be by no means a flattering reflection for 
the subscribers hereafter that their memorial was 
cast out of refuse metal—in short, the cleanings 
of marine store shops. Casting is not well under- 
stood in this country, at least from practical ex- 
perience, nor in any other country, upon the scale 
of this model; the preparations therefore for 
realizing in metal the colossul-horse—“ instar 
montis” must be conducted and surveyed with 
the nicest caution on many accounts; the ad- 
inission, for instance, of a portion of moisture 
might be attended with fatal consequences to all 
employed. The cores also of solid metal within, 
will require along time to cool; the very magni- 
tude of the work multiplying its liabilities to 
accident, and producing other difficulties which 
there is no previous experience to combat. 


Mrrrorvo.iraN IMPROVEMENTS.—The Com- 
mission which has just been appointed for the 
purpose of forming some comprehensive and 
systematic plan for the improvement of the me- 
tropolis would have no very arduous task were 
it limited to merely pointing out on the map 
where it would be a very great improvement to 
open new thoroughfares and ent through close 
and overpopulated districts, noisome in every re- 
spect, both physically and morally. The diffi- 
culty is, not to show what most excellent im- 
provements might be effected, but how to carry 
them into effect ; for, when it comes to pulling 
down and cutting through, improvement is a 
vastly expensive matter and a very tedious ope- 
ration. Long before Hogarth broached his theory, 
or Price wrote on the picturesque, our ancestors 
seem to have had an innate love for the Ho- 
garthian line of beauty, and for the picturesque, 
both as regards crookedness in streets, and the 
labyrinthian intricacy of lanes and alleys. To 
be serious, we fear that no very great results 
from the labours of the commission can be looked 
forward to for some time to come. Perhaps the 
most they can do will be to draw out a general 
plan to be adhered to, and afterwards carried out 
in detail, by local and partial improvements. It 
certainly has not been for want of suggestions of 
the kind that many improvements, some of them 
on & very magnificent seale—by far too much so 
to admit of any hope of their being realized— 
have not been adopted. We have had one for 
remodelling the area around St. Paul's, so as to 
render it perfectly regular in plan, and uniform 
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in the elevations of the houses, which would 
certainly be a very great architectural improve- 
ment, but is not of a nature to urge itself very 
strongly upon public attention. One projector 
brought forward a scheme some years ago for 
opening a wide street in a direct line from the 
front of that cathedral to Myde Park-corner! 
Again, we have had plans for forming a terrace 
from Whitehall to London-bridge, on the north 
side of the river; and, they being regarded as 
chimerical, others have been started for effecting 
the same purpose by means of a series of suspen- 
sion bridges. If, however, all that is desirable 


effected by adopting some systematic course for 
the future. Had such been done before, hardly 
should we have had such a piecemeal improve- 
ment as Wellington-street and Wellington-street 
North: the former with a huge gap never likely 
to be filled up, desirable as it is that there should 
be something to shut out from view the unsightly 
backs of the buildings on the west side of Somer- 
set-place ; the other strangely irregular, instead 
of being, if not in astraight, at least in a con- 
tinued, line. 


MoperRn Prints.—It is worthy of note that 
at the sale of the effects of the late Mr. Binmer, 
by Mr. Sotheby, during the past month, an un- 
lettered proof of “The Jew’s-harp” brought the 
sum of £22 1s. Od. This print, engraved by John 
Burnet, from the painting of Sir David Wilkie, 
was originally published at one guinea, the proof, 
which sum was paid for it by the collector, whose 
representatives realized by it exactly twenty times 
the amount. In our age of “ steel proofs,” which 
employ printers for weeks, and “ electrotypes,” 
that multiply “ early impressions” by thousands, 
such an event is not likely to occur often. 


DRAWING ScHooL OF THE LIVERPOOL 
Mecuantics’ InstituTron.—In another part of 
our journal will be found an advertisement for 
a principal master in the drawing department of 
the above Institution. A few facts connected 
with the Institution may, perhaps, prove in- 
teresting. Though, as its name implies, it was 
originally intended for a Mechanics’ Institution, 
yet the directors soon established day schools for 
the various classes of society ; and, to accommo- 
date the pupils of the evening as well as of the 
day classes, a sculpture gallery was erected in 
which the drawing-classes might be taught. 
This gallery is situated in the east wing of the 
Institution, and measures 75 feet long and 26 
feet broad. It was fitted up under the imme- 
diate superintendence of B.R. Haydon, Esq., and 
is excellently lighted from the roof. It contains 
a very extensive collection of casts, statues, busts, 
&e. The principal are casts of the‘ Apollo Belvi- 
dere,’ the ‘ Medicean Venus,’ the ‘ Fighting and 
Dying Gladiators,’ the ‘ Dancing and Piping 
Fauns,’ the ‘ Thorn Picker,’ &c. &c. There are also 
several casts from the Elgin marbles, and a great 
number of busts, both ancient and modern. Be- 
sides the drawing and painting classes taught in 
this gallery, there are other classes in the Insti- 
tution for mechanical, architectural, and naval 
architectural drawing. There are in all eight 
teachers of drawing regularly employed. 


PAINTED WinDows—CHICHESTER CATHE- 
DRAL.—The lovers of the Fine Arts will be 
gratified to learn that it is intended .to fill with 
painted glass the triple Norman lancet windows 
at the east end of Chichester Cathedral, and that 
a public subscription is opened for that purpose, 
which already amounts to nearly £700. The 
design is open to competition, which will also be 
satisfactory to the public ; but it would be most 
desirable for the interests of Art, that artists 
should be invited to furnish drawings, and that 
the design should not be left to those engaged in 
the glass-staining business, who, whatever may be 
their technical skill, can hardly be expected to 
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what singular that the restorati im 
dows should be undertaken reg | 
scription after the lapse of exactly 200 — 

original ornaments of the cathedral taster f 4 
destroyed by the Puritans at the siege of 
city of Chichester, December 1642, - 


Mr. R. H.C. Usspexw’s pai ‘ 
Most Gracious Majesty and PLR pat 
Albert receiving the addresses of eo 
from the Corporation of Portsmouth,’ was p 
in the council chamber of the borough, on Mon 
day the 28th of November. Besides the portraits 
of 49 members of the Council, there are those | 
of her Majesty, H.R. H. Prince Albert, Lady 
Portman, the venerable Archdeacon Wilberforee 
and the Earls of Liverpool and Hardwicke, i 
the local papers speak highly of this picture; and 
the Right Worshipful the Mayor, in introducing 
it to the Council, warmly eulogized it. Previous | 
its being sent to the hall, it was inspected by the 
Queen and H.R. H. Prince Albert, at Windsor | 
Castle, who were graciously pleased to express | 
their approbation of it. 


Tue PoLYTEcunic “ ETcHINGS.”—Therecan 
be no second opinion as to the policy of the 
projectors of the “ Polytechnic Art-Union,” in 
having secured the co-operation of the dis 
tinguished artists who form the “ Etching Club,” | 
The design is to produce a series of illustrations | 
of the “Songs of Shakespeare,” in “ finished 
etchings ;” a copy to be presented to each sub- 
scriber of twenty shillings, in addition to which, 
he obtains the “ chance” of a prize (in the usual 
manner); the prizes to consist of “ Paintings, 
drawings, engravings, sculpture, bronzes, mathe- 
matical and all kinds of philosophical apparatus, 
working asd other models made to scale, and 
musical instruments.” This heterogeneous mix- 
ture may provoke the laugh of the unthinking; 
but it should be borne in mind that the gainer | 
of a prize may select according to his own taste; 
that, consequently, the lover of pictures will not 
be forced to take a fiddle; and that, therefore, 
the mingling of matters, out of harmony, is by 
no means hurtful to the plan; while it will, of 
a surety, aid in advancing the great purpose of 
the Arts. There can be, at all events, no doubt 
that the work adverted to will be worth the sum 
subscribed ; and as little that from the style of 
its execution it will be a help to public 
taste. The series will consist of thirteen etch- 
ings; on some of the pages there will be two. 
The following are the songs selected and the 
artists by whom they are to be illustrated:— 
Knight, A.R.A., drinking song, “ Let the can- 
nikin clink.” Othello.—Redgrave, A.R.A., the 
song of Poor Barbara, “ A poor soul sat sigh- 
ing.” Othello.—Cope and Stone, ‘ Youth and 
Age,’ “ Crabbed youth and age cannot live to- 
gether.” Passionate Pilgrim.—Creswick,A.R.A., 
“ Under the greenwood tree.” As You Like It. 
—Townsend and Bell, Ariel’s song, “ Where the 
bee sucks.” Tempest.—Webster, A.R.A., and 
Creswick, A.R.A., Autolycus’s song, “ Lawn ss 
white as driven snow.” Winter's Tale.—Stone- 
house and Bell, “‘ Come unto these yellow sands. 
Tempest.—Taylor, Forester’s song, “ What shall | 
he have that killed the deer?” As You os 
It.—Horsley : Lady sweet arise, “Hark, bark, 
lark.” 

Improvep “ Meprums.”—We direct atten- 
tion to the advertisement of Mr. Miller, up 
this most essential subject. If his improvemett 
be such as it professess to be, it anes 
tensively known ; for it is of in cian 
to the artist. If. on the — a 
or an error, proper inquiry sho , 
in order to aaane its inutility. Under ae 
cumstances should it be passed by in that be 
In justice to Mr. Miller, we should state 
challenges a minute scrutiny into all ve 
expressing his willingness to abide by 
of the closest examination that can be 
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MEETING OF ARTISTS. 


Waarever may be the result of “ the meeting of 
Artists” at the Freemasons’ Tavern, one fact at 
least it has established beyond controversy—that 
agTists CAN ACT TOGETHER AND IN CONCERT! 
To have proved so much isa great gain to the Pro- 
fession. They constitute a powerful body—power- 
fal, not alone from their numerical strength, but 
pecause of their intelligence, and the high con- 
sideration to which they are entitled as occupying 
| a prominent position in society. We rejoice to 
find them assuming their proper place; it is the 
ostic of a new era in the history of British 
| ‘art; for it affords assurance that they will be 
| hereafter disposed to think and act for themselves, 
| and not to consign their wishes and interests to the 
| charge of a few self-chosen representatives. The 
| meeting referred to was in all respects creditable 
| to them; the proceedings were conducted with 
| system and dignity ; strong expression was given 
| to strong feelings, but with a degree of decorum 
which cannot but add to their weight. Inonly one 
instance did energy degenerate into passion. The 
artists felt they had a duty to discharge, and they 
did it boldly, firmly, and honourably. If we differ 
from them, in some respects, as to the views they 
have taken, we cannot hesitate to say they have acted 
rightly in the course they have adopted—both with 
to their dissent from the proceedings of the 
“private” Art-unions, and their declarations of 
steadfast faith in the principles and proceedings of 
that socreTy whichhas ever been, and remains, pure 
from even a suspicion of interested motives. The 
“ Art-Union of London’’ had a right to expect 
from the artists a solemn record of their confidence, 
and they have not been disappointed. Weare, asour 
readers know, among those who advocate the exten- 
sion of “* Art-Unions ;” upon each and all of which 
(without any exception) condemnation has been 
heaped by a portion of the public press. In truth, 
serious objections may be, and have been, urged 
| against every one of them ; but it appears to us that 
| these objections are overbalanced by the good that 
| hasarisen, or will arise, out of them—and that each 
| has some particular recommendation to public 
favour. A very large proportion of the Artists 
have joined in condemning ‘*‘The National Art 
Union.” It was to place this condemnation upon 
record that the meeting referred to was held ; and 
the result has been to establish, for the present at 
least, a line of demarcation between its projectors 
and the profession ; for, as if to prevent any after 
concession, these projectors most waeledy fol- 
lowed up the day’s proceedings by the con- 
coction of an advertisement, which the Artists 
could construe only into a deliberate insult to 
a large proportion of their members. We 
lament this occurrence—as baulking, for a time, 
our hopes of directing the course of this In- 
stitution into a just and legitimate channel; for 
we had expected that certain manifest errors in its 
plan would have been remedied ; that better secu- 
nies would have been procured for a right fulfil- 
ment of its contract; and that the proposal to 
ee sad not ‘“‘ buy”’ pictures, would have 
ye prov _? futile as to lead to a complete 

i in t r essential feature of the project. 
duaeal a ered, and still consider, that the 
cule de ie “ National Art-Union’’ presented 
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If we had believed that this plan was 
to prejudice the artists of our country, 
ot have had from us even the limited 
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angered a few, is very certain; for, although ever 
desirous to write kindly and deal generously, we 
have not thought it meet to resemble the feather 
which floats in any direction in which the wind 
may blow. Nor shall we do so now. We have 
hitherto eee a very arduous course, with as 
little yielding either to love or fear as most men ; 


rand if welay down oar-pen, and consign to~othier 


hands the task of catering for the information of 
the Artist, we shall do so with the proud conscious- 
ness of having discharged our duty upon all occa- 
sions faithfully and fearlessly—honestly and sin- 
cerely rejoicing if a party shail be found to do the 
work better. We do not fora moment expect that 
any Artist shall adopt our opinions; but we do 
expect, and we have a right to expect, that he will 
give us credit for integrity of purpose, and believe, 
judging from experience, that we could advocate no 
project that we considered injurious to the Profes- 
sion. We are almost eed averse to upholding, 
even slightly, any establishment that could work evil 
against *‘ the Art-Union of London ;’’ such humble 
aid as we could command has been given to that So- 
ciety from the commencement of our undertaking. 
They had aright to demand it from any party inte- 
rested in the welfare of the Arts ; for their course has 
been, at all times, just, fair, and disinterested : they 
have effected vast good already, and only required 
a little ‘* prompting” to effect still more. ere 
is nothing that ‘‘ the National Art-Union’”’ can do, 
which ‘‘ the Art-Union of London’”’ may not do: 
the former will be always an object of suspicion, 
while with the latter public favour and confidence 
will continually go. But competition is a stimulus 
without which there never will be as large an 
amount of excellence as there might be; and these 
“* private’ Art-Unions will unquestionably stir up 
the ‘‘ Art-Union of London’’ to greater activity, 
and to the avoidance of certain errors. To these 
errors we need not distinctly advert ; communica- 
tions have been made to us from time to time, 
which have, perhaps, enabled us to estimate their 
extent and importance more correctly than our 
readers can have done ; the publication of some of 
them would; have made a few artists look ‘* mar- 
vellously small,’’ to adopt a very modified plirase ; 
and have manifested that the process of ** money 
prizes’’ was liable to as serious objections as the 
mode of prize pictures—adjudged by a committee 
—pursued in Scotland and in Ireland; where, if 
we can credit the statements submitted to us, 
there have been jobs that would have disgraced the 
proprietors of ‘‘a Little-go.’’ But, constituted as 
society is, we must accept the evil with the good. 
In all human Institutions there will be something 
wrong. We prefer the plan of the Art-Union of 
London to any other; because, to our thinking, 
it furnishes the greatest amount of good with 
the least proportion of evil. We are not, 
therefore, disposed to cry down ‘‘ The National 
Art-Union,” ‘‘The Polytechnic Art-Union,’’ or 
any of the score or two of Provincial Art-Unions, 
although each of them has some manifest fault, 
which ought to be rectified, and which may be 
rectified ; inasmuch as we believe, that out of each 
and all of them great good will arise, and that, in 
the end, the one which is really most worthy, will, 
like Aaron’s Divine rod, “‘ swallow up all the rest.”’ 
The prospectus of the Polytechnic Art-Union is 
now before us; it stands directly in the road 
of the London Art-Union, and for one year, at 
least, completely blocks it up. For upon 
what principle can the latter expect to obtain 
for £60, a series of illustrations to a work, 
similar in character to that for which the 
former is about to pay a sum infinitely larger, 
and which it will produce long before the other 
can be got ready? The effect of this announce 

ment will be, we presume, either to postpone to an 
indefinite period the appearance of the work con- 
templated by ‘‘ the Art-Union of London,’’ its 
abandonment altogether, or an arrangement more 
worthy of the Society and the artists. But to this 
we can surely have no objection ; a far more serious 
evil may be that part of the plan of ‘the Poly- 
technic’ which mixes up with pictures “* mathema- 
tical, astronomical, and all kinds of philosophical 
apparatus, working and other models to scale, and 
musical instruments.” We copy this paragraph 
from its prospectus, headed ‘‘ Extension of the 
Principle of Art-Unions.”’ And, as surely, there 
are in the plan of the ‘‘ National Art-Union’”’ errors 


so manifest that they must be remedied; some of | 


its rules we imagine are even now undergoing re- 
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vision. It will be our duty to watch it on its career 
—aiding what is good, and endeavouring to re- 
move what is bad. But to oppose it and other 
institutions in éofo, is what we are by no means 
disposed to do ; willing though we are to treat with 
high consideration and respect the opinion of the 
profession, which has been, to a large extent and 
in most unqualified terms, pronounced against it.* 
The great objection against the ‘‘ National Art- 
Union’’ seems to be that the picture prizes will be 
improperly obtained ; that they will be so collected 
as that artists shall derive little or no benefit from 
them ; and that, consequently, there is no patron- 
age of British Art in the plan. Now this difficulty 
may be easily obviated. We have reason to believe 
that it originated from an impression that to ex- 
hibit a collection of pictures to be subsequently 
distributed as prizes throughout the various towns 
of England, would be a powerful aid in procuring 
subscribers; but the disadvantage of this proce- 
dure is greater than its advantage. Let it be 
waived; let the es of the National Art- 
Union—having pledged themselves that half their 
receipts shall be expended as prizes—allot a certain 
sum for the purchase of proofs of fine prints (to 
this we see no rational objection), and the re- 
mainder to the purchase of pictures, over a fixed 
value, out of any exhibition-room of the kingdom 
— Provincial or Metropolitan—within a given 
period after the prizes are adjudged. This alter- 
ation in the prospectus would remove the most 
serious and valid objection that has been urged 
against it. Other improvements suggest them- 
* The party who seems to have excited most dis- 
pleasure, in connexion with this subject, is Mr. Moon, 
the publisher. This gentleman is assumed to have 
originated the “ National Art-Union,”’ and to be either 
its sole or its principal financial supporter. But the 
facts are (and we say this advisedly), first, that Mr. 
Moon did not originate the plan; and next, that he is 
neither directly nor indirectly connected with the 
undertaking, further than as having sold to the pro- 
jectors the plates and proofs advertised by the National 
Art-Union, and having agreed to become one of their 
town agents. The plates he sold for the sums previously 
paid by him for copyrights and engravings, and he is 
no’ more a partner in the concern, to derive any pe- 
cuniary advantage from its success or failure, than the 
President of the Royal Academy. We assert so much 
upon authority, which, to our minds, is incapable of 
doubt. But, whether the project was or was not his, 
it was unjust in the artists to forget, that Mr. Moon 
has been, and is, a most enterprising and liberal 
publisher, who has supplied to the public many of the 
noblest and best works that have been issued in Great 
Britain,—one who has expended nearly # 200,000 in pro- 
ducing worksof Art,and whose engagements for plates at 
this momentamountto upwards of 460,000, It isneediess 
to name the prints he has published; we printed a list 
of 15 in progress a few months ago : it comprised, ‘The 
Christ Blessing Little Children,’ ‘The Monks by the 
Way Side,’ and ‘The Sveglirina,’ after Eastlake ; ‘The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ ‘The Death of Tippoo Saib,’ 
‘The Queen’s First Council,’ the ‘ Napoleon and the 
Pope,’ and the ‘Columbus,’ after Wilkie; a series 
‘Deer Stalking in the Highlands,’ after Edwin Land- 
seer ;’ ‘ The Queen Receiving the Sacrament,’ and ‘ The 
Christening,’ after Leslie; the ‘Waterloo Banquet,’ 
after Salter, and various other works, to say nothing 
of that magnificent publication, ‘The Holy Land,’ by 
David Roberts. Artists may be perfectly assured, that 
publishers are necessary to them; and if so, it is above 
all things important to defend them against injustice. 
To assert that they are “ a despicable body,” is unwise, 
as well as untrue, and reflects but little credit upon the 
party who so describes them. A letter has been ad- 
dressed to Mr. Moon by another publisher, Mrs. Parkes 
of Golden-square. It is written with much point and 
ability, but refers chiefly to the “ wickedness” of multi- 
plying copies of a print by the villainous process of 
electrotype ; so that what is now sold for 10 or 12 
guineas, may be obtained for as many shillings, or less. 
Such a result might be very prejudicial to publishers, 
but we suspect it would be far otherwise as regards the 
sublic. For our parts, we should fervently rejoice to 
nd that the fact was so, although we have very little 
hope that it ever will be; inasmuch as we have reason 
to believe, and our belief approaches very near con- 
viction, that the attempt to multiply prints by electro- 
type will turn out to be a complete failure. e have 
made minute inquiries upon this subject, and conversed 
with two or three persons who have tried the experi- 
ment. They assure us, that although the first few im- 
pressions taken from an electrotyped pm are as good 
as the original, they dwindle down by degrees, and, after 
about 200 impressions, become thoroughly useless. It 
would occupy too much space at present to describe 
the process, and explain the causes of this failure, but 
we shall do both ere long. No doubt, in time, this 
invention will be so improved as to accomplish the 
object aimed at; as yet, we more than suspect we ure 
a very long way from a consummation so devoutly 
' to be wished. 
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selves, to which we may hereafter refer, when we 
have ascertained the nature of those that are, we 
understand, actually in progress. 

Meanwhile, those who take a broad view of 
this subject, will see cause for rejoicing. Good 
often arises out of evil. If neither of the existing 
Art-Unions be altogether perfect, they must be 
so improved as to draw nearer and nearer to per- 
fection ; and such a result can only occur from 
attention being directed towards them continually. 
The public mind is in a state of excitement—at 
the moment it may be unhealthy—but it will settle 
down into a state of calm and rational inquiry, 
the end of which will be a power to appreciate 
excellence. . 

We have been led away from the subject chiefly 
on our minds when we commenced to write these 
observations—THE PROCEEDINGS AT A MEETING 
OF ARTISTS HELD AT THE FREEMASONS’ TA- 
vern, on the 17th of December. It was our in- 
tention to have printed these proceedings at some 
le —as well as we re from the awkward 
and confused reports that have been published 
in the newspapers. But we have just learned that 
our purpose is unnecessary, inasmuch as on the 
day when this journal will be in the hands of the 
public, a pamphlet will be issued by a committee 
appointed by the artists, containing a full and ac- 
curate report of the meeting, with all the speeches 
then delivered, including the very able, eloquent, 
and impressive address with which the accom- 
lished chairman, the Right Hon. Thomas Wyse, 
M.P., wound up the business of the evening. This 
pamphlet may be procured by application to the 
secretary, James Fahey, Esq., York-terrace, 
Fulham-road, 

ee 


REVIEWS. 

Tue Vicar or Wakerietp. With thirty-two 
Illustrations by Witt1am Mutreapy, R.A. 
Publisher, Van Voonsr. 

No illustrated work of modern times has been 

brought out in so faultless a manner as this. Ge- 

nerally, in the conduct of a publication some acci- 
dent occurs to mar it by a few blots. Some portion of 
its contents will have failed in accomplishing the 
purposed object ; and although there may be much 
to satisfy, and abundance to gratify, one or two errors 
deduct largely from the merit of the whole. In 
this book there is absolutely nothing wrong ; no 
single instance of a mistake; it is the nearest to 

—— of any volume that has hitherto issued 

rom the British press. We may first compliment 

the publisher on the judgment and taste mani- 
fested in the department that more exclusively 
belongs to him—it is beautifully printed on the 
finest paper ; and makes an appearance that strikes 
at once by its chaste elegance ; no attempt having 
been made to endow it with the “‘ gift of tawdry,’ 
suited only to books that are not expected to out- 
live more than a season. 

It is, however, to the part performed by Mr. 
Mulready and his worthy coadjutor, Mr. Thomp- 
son, that we are more especially bound to refer. 
The illustrations are all drawn upon the wood by 
the former, and engraved by the latter. When we 
heard that the accomplished painter was thus 
occupied, we rejoiced for two reasons ; first, be- 
cause we were assured of a valuable contribution 
to Art and Literature ; and next, because he was 
setting an example that might be extensively fol- 
lowed. It has been a reproach to our great painters 
that they have rejected the task of drawing on the 
wood; and have, therefore, suffered the schools 
abroad to retain a position—pre-eminent, because 
they have had few competitors. Recently, indeed, 
several of our more able artists have come to the 
rescue. The ‘‘ Thomson’s Seasons’ and ‘ The 
Book of British Ballads,"* contain some examples 
that may be compared with the best productions 
of Germany or France. But in both these cases 
there are some sad failures; as a whole, neither of 
them can be described as perfect. Such will be, 
almost inevitably, the result of a division of labour; 
the mixture of various styles will be out of har. 


* We have not yet brought this work under review. 
We shall do 80, however, ere long ; having postponed it 
until we are able oo in the Ant-UNioN a variety 
of specimens from the volume. We hope to do this in 
two or three months; presenting to the reader one eXx- 
ample after each of the several artists who have been 
occupied in producing it. ‘To accomplish our purpose 
properly we shall publish a separate Half sheet. 
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mony ; and yet to intrust the entire to one hand 
would be, haps, to incur a greater peril, unless 
that hand should be as . is here, in the ‘* Vicar of 
Wakefield,’’ the hand ofa very master. 

The thirty-two illustrations of Mr. Mulready 
are so many full and finished pictures ; and are as 
carefully studied, designed, and finished as if the 
reputation of the accomplished artist was staked 
upon each. They must, indeed, collectively, have 
occupied much thought, time, and labour—more 
than any publisher can adequately pay for ; unless 
—and this is a very important consideration—the 
public shall be so cognizant of their true value, 
and so impressed with their exceeding accuracy 
and beauty as to appreciate them as they deserve. 
Upon the result of this ExPERIMENT very much 
depends ; no less than whether the Art of designing 
on wood is to be an elevated Art in this country, or 
shall remain in the hands of omen ay erior 
artists. We abide the issue, with some hope yet 
not without some misgiving ; for we apprehend 
the taste of the public is not even yet sufficiently 
cultivated to distinguish between the gracefully 
meretricious and the intrinsically meritorious. To 
have produced such a work is highly honourable to 
the publisher ; and it is creditable to his judgment 
to have placed the whole of the drawings in the 
hands of an engraver—that engraver being still the 
best of the many who work on wood. 

To enter into a criticism upon each of these 
illustrations would be to fill a few pages instead of 
a column—all the space we can spare to a produc- 
tion of such large merit ; yet each would well bear 
a lengthened and detailed description—beginning 
with the one that most pleases us; ‘ Choosing the 
Wedding Dress,’ and ending with that which de- 
scribes the happy finale: —‘ the Wedding of the 
Vicar’s Children. 

A more exquisite volume, we repeat, was never 
issued from the English press: we trust it will be 
so received by the public as to lead to the produc- 
= of others similar in character and of equal 
value. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE ARTS INTO GERMANY 
BY Caristianity. Painted by Pattie Ver. 
Engraved by Epwarp Scuarrer. Published 
by Vetren, Caausrune, and at the Depot of 

Mr. H. Herinc, Newman-street. 


This is an engraving executed after an allegorical 
fresco, paintec by Veit, in the Gallery of Frankfort, 
consisting of a principal composition, in which lies 
the narration, accompanied by figures emblemati- 
cal of Italy and Germany—one on each side. Veit 
is deservedly celebrated ; and if his works, by their 
genuine distinctness from all others, limited our 
considerations to merits entirely their own, many 
of his compositions would hereafter be among those 
which are held up as worthy of imitation by all 
who would aspire to Art in its purest character. 
German art has countless admirers among our- 
selves—many are daring enough to go beyond 
mere admiration, and wed themselves to it for 
better for worse ; but for ourselves our devotion 
leads us not so far—all-beautiful though it be. If 
the claims put forth by the German schools were 
not so strenuously insisted upon by themselves, we 
should be less scrupulous in weighing their pre- 
tensions—they profess a continuation of the Italian 
frescoes, but there is nothing as yet to warrant 
their claim to such a revival—a claim to which we 
could listen the more patiently if the spirit of these 
schools were an original essence, if the presumed 
continuation were carried on with a feeling as na- 
tively German as it is purely Italian ; for, although 
Raffaelle and Michael Angelo were perhaps the 
greatest men that have ever adorned Art, yet they 
have not done everything in Art—they do not oc- 
cupy all the approaches to excellence—ergo, any 
imitation of them is not advancement, and, not- 
withstanding their every effort in the style which 
they have adopted, it is still at Rome, where the 
Germans (as also the rest of the world) like one 
of the heroes of their own Schiller, can behold un- 
equalled 
die Gottlichen 

Den Gruss des Engels, die Geburt des Herrn, 

Die heilige Mutter, die herabgestiegene 

Dreifaltigkeit, die leuchtende Verk arung. 

The engravings before us are executed in the 
ordinary German line manner ; that is, they are 
characterised by the thinness of a very careful 
etching, rather than by anything like the fulness 
and richness of French and English line-engraving. 
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A Series or Views oF THE Most Pictungsap: 
Scenes 1n RICHMONDSHIRE; from Drawings 
by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., and Jouy Buck. 
LER, Esq., F.S.A. Publishers J. B. Nicuous 
and Son. 

We have here, collected into a volume, a series of 

thirty-two engravings from pictures which some 

ears ago contributed to establish the fame of 
rner, and to make reputations for some of our 
best line engravers. The prints were origi 

lished in Dr. Whitaker’s ‘‘ History of Ri . 

shire,’ a work that is standard in our language, 

but which is of far too expensive a character for 
readers whose information must be obtained 


the most wei scenery of that part of the 
North Riding of Yorkshire which in old times was 
the seat of chivalry and the throne of romance; 
each print is described, and an epitome of the His- 
tory prefaces the book. It is pleasant to recur to 
names which, of late, have not been familiar to us; 
here we renew acquaintance with Pye, Le Kew, 
Scott, Middiman, the elder Landseer, Milton, and 
other eminent ry oo few, if any, of whom have 
been surpassed by their successors. 

As a dhesinn toaster of rare works of Art, the 
volume is of great value ; and, as a most agreeable 
treat to all lovers of excellence—both of painting 
and engraving—it is almost unapproached, even ia 
this age of “* improvement.” 

WaANDERINGS AND Excursions 1 Nori axp 

Sourn Waxes. 2 Vols. oy Seeuse Bees, 

., with fifty engravir °s, | y 

a Cox, and Cicswiek, A.R.A. Pub- 

lishers, Wrightson and Webb, 

Tilt and Bogue, London. _ y 
We had frequent opportunities of 
work in its Lew ary ly x. — ' 
forms two iful an ne | 
first containing ‘* North,” and the second “ South” | 
Wales. Both are enriched ——— engravings, | 
from admirable drawings. To the on aS 
especially Laeeneapey 
striking scenery 0 : 
oe from Nature finds his best 
to the general reader they may bes ater 
able and useful acquisition, for the 
contains a store of information, which may 
sorted to for either improvement or amusement. 
The work, taken altogether, is 
value by any modern pu lication. 
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in the final issue of the war in Asia. The picture 
has been li hed in a very meritorious man- 
ner; the style is bold and free, and the spirit of 
the painter has been evidently caught. 





or Sin Witi1AM Fowxetr. Painted 
Poa. Say. Engraved by G. R. Warp. 
Publisher, M*LEAN. i 

A good rait, and a good likeness of one who 
will be “ great hereafter,’” and who has already 
gained & professional standing which few men 
have reached at so early an age. The Solicitor- 
General is in all respects a remarkable man; 
happily he is still young. He is destined to play 
4 prominent part on the great theatre of life ; and 
therecan be little doubt that much that will rise out 
of the ‘* big future’ will depend upon his energy, 
integrity, and force of mind. The world many 
tees that they will be exerted for good. 

fais portrait of him is a desirable acquisition to 
thousands—not alone of his professional brethren, 
by whom he is universally respected and esteemed, 
or of the friends, of whom his amiable disposition 
has acquired ‘‘ troops’’—but of the public, to 
whom he is a person of no common interest. His 
native Devon is proud of him; and his country 
even now classes him among its ‘‘ worthies.’’ 
Mr. Say has copied his expressive and generous 
countenance with exceeding accuracy; the por- 
trait is one of the best of the day; and it has re- 
ceived ample justice at the hands of the excellent 





engraver. — 
Sunpay Mornina. Painted by Atex. Joun- 
ston. Engraved by Frepertck Bromuey. 


Publishers, WersuH and Gwynne. 

A most pleasant print; a sweet reading of an im- 
pressive passage in Scottish life; a fine example 
of Art; and altogether just such a picture as may 
be coveted by all classes, not alone for its intrinsic 
merit, nor because of the moral lesson it conveys, 
but because it is one of those productions of the 
pencil and the burin which no one can look upon 
without deriving enjoyment—the highest and most 
honourable purpose of the Arts. An aged man 
sits by the side of a rustic table at his cottage 
door; the book rests upon it, open; his son, a 
hale and hearty yeoman, leans against the paling, 
standing, and reads to the small and happy group ; 
the young wife is seated between the husband and 
the father, a child clings to her arms, and another 
lies in her lap. The story is told with force and 
truth; the small episode is touchingly described ; 
the picture is eloquent of simple nature. The 
various accessories are skilfully introduced. A 
sheepskin, placed under the feet of the grandsire, 
speaks of care and forethought in those to whom 
he is dear; the sentinel dog is at his post; the 
spire of the village church is seen in the distance ; 
and a swallow is flying to its nestlings in the eave 
of the comfortable cottage. 

The picture has been engraved with considerable 
ability. It is the work of a young painter, and we 
accept it as an earnest of his future fame. In 
} 

| 





4 former number of this. journal we recorded the 

ath of the senior Bromley, an artist who sus- 
tained a high reputation for above half a century : 
the Frederick Bromley who has produced this plate 
is his grandson ; the family honours are not there- 
fore in danger of being lost. There are parts of 
this print of which the elder Bromley might have 

proud in his best days. 


Tar CLans. By R. R. M‘lan; with Descrip- 
tions by James LoGaN. Publisher, Boseiry. 
z bers —cbout to be issued in parts—promises 
bi me one of the most valuable and interesting 
publications of modern times. It pictures the pe- 
culiar costume of each of the Highland clans by a 
portrait, coloured so as to give due effect to the 
lamense variety of tints upon the tartans. The 
ap ” painted by a veritable Highlandman— 
apr of the true stamp—who is familiar with 
Two paw and will immortalize them con amore. 
shall the - Specimens only are before us; we 
mor . ore describe the work more fully next 
antici ene SPecimens, however, justify us in 
“ipating a work of no ordinary importance. 

Tar Iurnmiat Famity Brave ; illustrated by a 
> agp ries of Engravings from the Old Mas- 

» and from Original Designs. By Joun 


Maatin, a ; . 
9 Publishers, Buackie and Son, 
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part. It is a beautiful as well as a valua’ i 
every home where “Tue Book” is ver a 
The type is large and clear ; and the marginal notes 
are introduced in vast numbers, but without dis- 
turbing the text. The prints are all good—some 
of them of high excellence—and we rejoice to find 
in recent numbers a few introductions from the 
illustrations of the German school. 
Tae Comic A.aum; a Book for ever 
Publisher, W. S. Orr. duane 
A pleasant brochure for merry Christmas times 
when serious thought is little to be recommended. 
stories and poems will pass muster very well, 
although retending to no originality, and nothi 
very novel in the way of Art. The book is full o 
humorous lithographic prints ; every con- 
taining two or three; and these might easily pro- 
voke a laugh even at a more sober season. e 
most remarkable part of the volume is its cover, 
nar in gold and colours, from the press of 
izetelly and Co. 


Tae Bisov Aimanac. Published by A. 
Scatoss, Berners-street. 

This little book—the butterfly of the annuals— 
comes again ; and is now ushered into the world 
with the name of Miss Mitford, whose verses are 
scarcely worthy of her reputation. It is, as most 
of our readers know, about the size of a filbert— 
literally } inch by § inch—and contains six portraits 
** engraved on steel,”’ with poems upon each of the 
persons here immortalized, and an almanac with as 
much information as most people require. It is a 
pretty little toy-book, elegantly done up in a tiny 
cover of morocco gilt, with a case, and a magnify - 
ing glass for the service of those who may think of 
reading it. It has had the honour to enumerate 
among its editors ladies so distinguished as Mrs. 
Norton and poor Miss Landon, who first gave it 
the advantage of her graceful poetry. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


As advertisements, this month, have occupied a very 
large proportion of our journal—no less than a third 
of it, instead of, as usual, a sixth, we publish, with the 
present number, an extra half sheet; this, of course, 
is not charged for. It is stamped, in order to avoid 
any difficulty in its transfer by post. 

We have received an answer to our Glasgow corre- 
spondent, “ Mahistick,”” which we shall be glad to 
forward to him. 

“An Old Subscriber.”—Descriptions of the Prints 
issued by the London Art-Union will be found in their 

rt. 

It is our intention to give, occasionally, notices of 
Foreign Living Artists, as we have reason to imagine 
that they will prove not only an appropriate feature in 
our journal, but one very acceptable to the majority of 
our readers. 

In answer to a correspondent, we should say, it 
would be advisable for “A Student in Art,” who has 
commenced a regular course of study late in life, to 
draw diligently from the antique and living model to- 
gether, in a private attelier, under the direction of a 
master ; and we, therefore, refer our correspondent, for 
further information, to an article in our paper for 
October, on “ Schools of Art,” in which our opinion is 
expressed. [This reply may be taken by two other 
correspondents.]} 

If we understand correctly a subscriber (Ollerton), 
he has bad no experience at all in drawing. We have 
had opportunities of examining drawings done in the 
manner he alludes to, but they are generally failures, 
without some preparatory knowledge of outline ; under 
such circumstances it would be difficult to speak posi- 
tively in answer to his question. He would ultimately 
be more satisfied by an inspection of the merits of the 
different methods. 

The memoir of BARKER in our next. 

We must postpone the letter on “Crayon Drawing.” 

As we have some reason to think that occasional 
articles of a lighter character than those which regard 
the actual business of life, will be agreeable to many 
of our readers—as reliefs to more sombre matters— 
Mrs. S. C. HALL will commence, next month, in this 
journal, a series of papers under the title of “ Memo- 
RIES OF PictuREs.” 

We have received the letter dated ‘‘ Augsburgh, Sept. 
1842;” but the writer will, perhaps, think that it con- 
tains too little concerning Art. We hope to hear from 





him again. 
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The article signed “ Critic” is scarcely calculated for 
insertion. Neither is that signed “ Junius.” 

The memoir of the late Mr. John Rhodes, of Leeds, 
in our next. 

J. B. M.—We believe that in all instances the ap. 
proach of a provincial exhibition has been noticed in 
our journal—either by advertisement or paragraph, or 
both. The suggestion of our correspondent is a very 
good one ; we will endeavour to adopt it; but to do so 
is not easy. 

Subscribers will do well to complete their volumes— 
if they desire to do so—with as little delay as possible. 
Parts 38, 39, and 40, i. ¢. for March, April, and May, 
are out of print. The other numbers may still be pro- 
cured ; but some of these will be soon exhausted. 


in One Vol., small 4to., tastefully bound, in imitative 


vellum, price 31s. 6d., 
[HE Book OF BRITISH BALLADS. 
Edited by S. C. Hall, F.S.A. 

___Lendon: Jeremiah How, 183, Fleet-street. 

On the Ist of February, Half-a-Crown, 

at l., 
(To be completed in Eight Monthly Parts,) 
RS. S. C. HALL’S SKET 





CHES OF 

IRISH CHARACTER, Illustrated by the fol- 
es eminent Artists :—W. H. Brooke, F.S.A.; N. T. 
Crowley; George Cruikshank; W. ame, Eton ; 
J. Franklin; J. Gilbert; W. Harvey; J. Herbert, 
A.R.A.; D. Maclise, R.A.; R. M‘lan; Mrs. M‘lan; 
H. M‘Manus; A. Nicholl, A.R., H.A.; G, F. Sargent ; 
J.C. Timbrell; J. H. Townsend ; C. Ti. Weigall; and 
S. West. Engraved on Steel and Wood. is Work 
will correspond in size and appearance with “ Ireland ; 
its Scenery and Character.” 

London: Jeremiah How, 132, Fleet-street. 


This ot is published, 
pRSLAND: ITS SCENERY AND 
CHARACTER. 

By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. 

Three vols. Imperial octavo, price #4. Illustrated 
by 48 Engravings on Steel; 18 County Maps; and 491 
Engravings on Wood. 

is work being now completed with the 27th Monthly 
Part, issued on the Ist of January, 1842, subscribers 
are requested to cumplete their volumes without delay. 

As an illustrated work it is believed few publications 
of modern times have been so satisfactorily sustained 
from its commencement to its close. ‘The artists 
have been engaged in its production—the “ scenery 
and character” are, in every instance, pictured from 
sketches taken on the spot—and the engravings have 
been executed by the most competent engravers. 

The History and Descriptions of Ireland, from the 
justly popular pens of Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, have 
obtained the universal approbation of the public press ; 
and the very large circulation which the work has en- 
joyed, affords the most unequivocal proof of its great 
and extended popularity. 

London : Jeremiah How, Publisher, 132, Fleet-street. 





N®*% EDITIONS have lately been published 

of Mr. ROSCOK’S WANDERINGS and EX- 
CURSIONS in NORTH and SOUTH WALES. Each 
volume is embellished with 50 beaufiful Steel Plates of 
the Abbeys, Casties, River and Mountain Scenery, &c., 
and a new Map. It forms an elegant work for a P . 
sent, or for the drawing-room table; and no well-se- 
lected library can be considered complete without it. 
Price 25s. cloth A, or —qanees extra per vol., 
and either ma separately. 

Tilt and J , Simpkin and Co., and Orr and Co., 
London; Wrightson and Webb, Birmingham; Ware- 
ing Webb, Liverpool. 


On the Ist of January, 1843, will appear Part I. of a 
new and unique Work, entitled, 
vue CLANS; consisting of highly-coloured 
Lithographic Plates, representing full-length 
Figures of Chiefs and other Personages in their respec- 
tive Costumes; from Original Paintings made ex y 
for this Work. By KR. R. M‘lan, +» With rip- 
tive Letter-press, by James Looan, Esq., F.8.A.8c., 
Corresponding Mem. Suc. Ant. Normandy, &c. Author 
of “ The Scottish Gafi.”’ ; : 

The object of the Publisher, in the production of this 
Work, is to give accurate representatious of the Tartan, 
Arms, and Insignia peculiar to each of the Scottish 
Clans, with requsiite Descriptions and Historical No- 


f each. 
“ne intended to be published in Parts, each contain- 
Lea appear i ee a dd an 
>t mon an - 
poched to be completed in Fitven N umbers. The size 
iil bei _ 
ei sen gr a ach Pa 
To Non-Subscri ga bevenere b ” 
A few Copies will be printed of imperial folio, price 
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ESTABLISHED 1829. 


vas ART-UNIONS of GERMANY: 
Under the Patronage of 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF SUSSEX, 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
AND THE NOBILITY. 
BERLIN, DUSSELDORF, and DRESDEN. 


The price of the Subscription Ticket, in either of the 
above Associations, will be 20s. each, which will entitle 
the holder to one copy of the Annual Presentation En- 

ving, which will be delivered IMMEDIATELY after 
the drawing, free of duty and carriage, and also the 
chance of obtaining a work of Art, value from #10 to 
wo, 

The vings, which from the first establishment 
of these Societies have formed the Presentation Prints 
to each Subscriber, and which are executed in the very 
first style of Art, are exhibited daily at the German 
Repository, 153, Regent-street. 

AP. us, detailing the plans of management of 
the German Art-Unions, and explanatory of the ad- 
vantages afforded to the Subscribers, can be obtained, 
or forwarded free, upon application to 

Henry Herne, Secretary, 
153, Regent-street, 
Bankers’ Union Bank of London. 


That independent and interestin Ley Journal, 
“The Art-Union,” in speaking of the facilities now 
offered to persons resident in this country of becoming 
associated with the Art-Unions of Berlin, Diisseldorf, 
and Dresden, thus says : 

“It is proposed to extend the benefits of the Art- 
Unions of Germany to this country, an enterprise which 
must cause a considerable circulation of German En- 
gravings among us, and whence can result nothing 
save improvement.” 

And in alluding to the Engravings which have been 

tuitously presented to the Subscribers, the same 
) ee adds: 

“In 1839, the Art-Union of Diisseldorf presented to 
subscribers an engraving by T. Felsing, from a picture 
by Bendeman, entitled ‘ Girls at the Fountain.’ The 
title, which might admit of a much less refined illustra- 
tion than exists in this beautiful engraving, is not 
worthy of the work ; for, in the composition, the foun- 
tain is a mere acedient, ihe whole force of the theme 
being settled in the expression of the countenances of 
two girls, which involves a tale of the heart. ‘The 
engraving is in line, and in the perfection of that style. 
In 1840, the same Art-Union presented to its sub- 
scribers an engraving by Felsing, from a picture by 
KObler, entitled ‘Poetry.’ The subject is made out by 
a figure in a sitting position, me ar and draped, and 
writing in a book the inspirations she is invoking. This 
figure is also in line engraving, and is as much superior 
to ordinary allegory, as good poetry is to bad. In 1841, 
this was followed by ‘The Queen of Heaven,’ engraved 
4 Professor Keller, from a picture by Deger, ex- 

biting the most exalted feeling for religious painting. 

“In 1839 the Berlin Art-Union presented its subscri- 
bers with ‘Die Lurley,’ an engraving by Mandel, from 
a picture by Carl Begas. The subject is from one of 
the legends of the Khine, in which a maiden is de- 
scribed as luring by night, passengers out of their way 
by the sweetness of her music. The figure is on a cliff 
supposed to overlook the Rhine, and a traveller is seen 
ascending the rock. The figure is admirably drawn, 
and is characterized by much of the beauty of the 
greatest works. .The same Society, in 1837, cave to its 
subscribers ‘ Das Trauernde Konigspaar,’ engraved by 
Liideritz, from a pictare by Lessing, and enforcmg the 
moral, that no ‘flesh’ is exempt from sorrow—' Das 
KOnigspaar,’ a king and queen are seated lamenting the 
evils of humanity, trom which their high estate cannot 
secure them. 

** Each of those works is of a high standard of Art. 
We find in them aims to approach the most celebrated 
works of the Italian school; and it must be confessed 
that they do excel works to which attach even cele- 
brated names of that school. 

“ We anticipate the most favourable results from a 
nearer connexion with schools that have studied so 
closely the great models.”’ 


OTICE.—PATENT RELIEVO LEATHER 

HANGINGS and CARTON-TOILE OFFICE, 
52, Regent-street, next to the County Fire Office.—The 
Nobility and Public are respectfully informed, that our 
Works of Art in the PATENT RELIEVO LEATHERS, 


the CARTON-TOILE, &c., can henceforward only be 
obtained from the Firm of F. LEAKE and CO , 2 
Regent-street, where an immense number of Designs 
are constantly on view and sale, and Patterns of the 
most beautiful descriptions for Hangings of Rooms 
Cornices, Friezes, Arabesques, Panels, Caryatides, 
Foliage, Patteras, Busts, Mouldings, Book Covers, 
Album Covers, Screens, &c., &c., in every Style of 
Decoration, and for every possible use to which orna- 
mental leathers can be apytied, and at a considerable 
reduction in price. We beg to notice, that this Firm 
only will continue to receive monthly from us all new 
Patterns and Designs in our manufactures. 


L. COMETTI and CO., 10, Rue B i 
ouktie oe oe t asse du Rempart, 


ON. 


PRESENT BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 
With about Eighty Illustrations by the Etching Club, 
square crown 8vo., 218.; or 36s. bound in morocco, 


by Hayday, : 
HOMSON’S SEASONS. Edited by Bot- 
TON CorNEY, Esq. With the Life by Murdoch. 

*,* A few copies of the #2 2s. edition may still be 
had. 

“ & singularly-beautiful book it is.”—Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
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ACKERMANN AND CO.’8 ANNUAL. 
Just published, 
HE FORGET ME NOT for 1843, 
elegantly and substantially bound in crimson 
morocco, price 12s., containing Engravings by Heath, 
Finden, Carter, Skelton, Periam, Motte, Hollis and 
Motte; painted by E. and H. Corbould, Franklin, Far- 
rier, Wright, Tillotson, Bury; and the usual Com- 
itions in Prose and Verse, by James Montgomery, 
man Blanchard, J. F. Dalton, Eden Lowther, Charles 
Swain, Dr. Mackenzie, N. Michell, Leigh Cliffe, Rev. H. 
Thompson, Miss M. A. Browne, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss 
Gould, Mrs. Lee, Mrs. Ward, Mrs. Walker, Mrs. Abdy, 
Miss Scaife, &c. 

An EPITOME, Hisroricat and Sratisticat, 
Descriptive of the ROYAL NAVAL SERVICE of ENG- 
LAND. By E. Mixes, with the assistance of Lieut. 
Lawford Miles, R.N. Embellished with Eight highly- 
finished coloured Views of Shipping, by W. Knell, 
besides fourteen coloured Illustrations of the Flags, 
Pendants, and Ensigns, as worn by her Majesty’s 
Ships and Vessels in Commission. Royal 8vo., hand- 
somely bound, 18s. 


DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
EDICAL, INVALID AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


Capital £500,000. 





PRESIDENTS. 
Sir Henry Hacrorp, Bart., M.D., G.C.H., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., President of the Royal College of Physicians, 


cc. &e. 
Sir Witt1AM Burnett, M.D, K.C.H., F.R.S., In- 
spector-General of the Navy, &c. &c. 
Sir Mattuew J. TIERNEY, Brt., M.D., K.C.H., &e. &e. 
TRUSTEES. 
J. H. ANpERDON, Esq., 59, Queen-street, May Pair. 
BENJAMIN Bonpb CABBELL, Esq., F.R.S., Temple. 
CLauvDE Epw. Scort, Cavendish-square. 
DIRECTORS. 
Tuomas Coates, Esq., 59, Lincoln’s-inn Fields. 
Epwarp Dovus.epay, Esq., 249, Great Surrey-street. 
Grorce Gun Hay, Esq., 127, Sloane-street. 
WILLIAM JEAFFRESON, ~~" 21, South Andiey-street. 
Joun M‘KEenz1e, Esq., 24, Tokenhouse yard. 
J. PARKINSON, Esq., F.R.S., 80, Cambridge-terrace, 
Hyde-park. 
BeNnJAMIN PuHiuiips, Esq., F R.S., 17, Wimpole- 
street. 
C. RicHarpson, Esq., 19, Bruton-street, Berkeley- 
square. 
THomMas STEVENSON, Esq., F.S.A., 37, Upper Gros- 
venor-street. 
AL¥Frep WappiLovs, D.C.L., Doctors’ Commons. 
Ropert C. WYLutk, Esq., 105, Pall-mall. 
AUDITORS. 
Joun Purssorp, Esq., Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park. 
JoserH Raprorp, Esq., Green-street, Grosvenor-sq. 
T. Stiruine Tayior, Esq., 14, Upper Gloucester- 
place, Dorset-square. 
MartiaL L. Weusn, Esq., Wyndham-place, Bryan- 
stone-square, 
STANDING COUNSEL. 
JouN Suaprer, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn. 
BANKERS, 
Messrs. Bosanauert and Co., Lombard-street. 
Messrs. C. HopKINson, BARTON and Co., Regent-st. 
Sir CLAUDE Scorr and Co., Cavendish-square. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. RICHARDSON, SmitH, and JoNEs, 28, Golden- 
square. 

_ DEPARTMENT OF MEDICAL STATISTICS. 
WiLttiaM Farr, Esq., General Register Office. 
ACTUARY. 

F. G. P. Netson, Esq. 


THIS OFFICE is provided with very accurately con- 
structed Tables, by which it can Assure UNSOUND 
Lives on Equitable Terms. 

The Extra Premium discontinued on restoration of 
= Assured to permanent Health. 

A portion of the Exfra Premium may remai 
Debt on the Policy. ’ eee 
. ne Assurances where the Life in expecta- 

ion suffers from Disease, effected at Chea 
than at any other Office. ; cede 

Similar Tables enable the Society to grant IN- 
CREASED ANNUITIES on Unsound Lives — the 
amount varying with the particular Disease. 


M be ’ i one 2 
table Rene of Consumptive Families Assured at Equi- 





HEALTHY LIVES are As cl 
than at most other Offices, ee oe 





ee 
[Jan, 


IR HENRY POTTINGER, B 

; AR 
Sie , Second Edition of the PORTRAITS Sik | 
from Lawrence’s Picture, in the 

of Lady Pottinger. Price— Proofs, 10s. 64, ; Pr an 
The NEW YEAR'S GIFT for 1843; 9 lore, 
work, containing 25 of the choicest Works Of Landaee 
Newton, Sir 'T. wrence, Hayter, Briggs, &. Part |’ 
18s. ; Part 2, 10s. 6d. Each Part contains 25 Plain’ 

Dickinson and Son, 114, New Bond-street, 


Just published, in Imperial Folio, price 7 
Some fully tinted, Part IV.” ©4” beaut: 
NOLOGICAL PICTURE Y 
C LISH HISTORY. Designed m: ~lhee 
by Joun GILBERT. Accompanied with a ‘abular 
Descriptive Sheet of Letter-press, and Fac-similes o/ 
oe es of the Sovereigns and Distinguished 
*haracters. Ever rt contai ive Plates, 
Plate illustrates a Reign, an — 
“Most capitally executed drawings,” — 
= ary 4 ee 
“An elegant mode of insinuatin: ; 
English history.’’—Asiatic Journal. Co Reawieips « 


London: Roake and Varty, Educati ; 
York House, 31, Strand. ¥, Ejacational Depository, 








O ARTISTS.—SKELETONS, SKULLS, | 
&c.—ALEXANDRE, 37, GREAT RUSSELL. | 
STREET, BLOOMSBURY, continues to supply the fol. 
lowing Anatomical Preparations :—Skeletons Articn. 
lated, from £2 to £6 10s.; Arms and Legs, from 9s. to 
12s.; Hands and Feet, 3s. to 5s. A fine collection of 
Anatomical Plates, plain and coloured, for the use of | 
the Artists at the Academy in Paris, price 3s. 6d. plain, 
7s. coloured. These Plates are of the whole-length of 
the human body.—Skeletons lent on deposit. 


N EWLY INVENTED SKETCHING 
PENCILS. 


BB. Very black for the foreground. 

HB. Middle tint. 

N. Neutral tint, for distance. } 

E. WOLFF and SON beg to recommend their new , 
invented BLACK CHALK PENCILS and CRAYONs, | 
which will not rub off or smear. They are richer in 
co'our end superior in working to any other Pencil 
hitherto known. The great advantage derived from | 
these Chalks, are their capability of producing effect 
with little labour, combined with their adhesive quali- 
ties, which will admit of the drawings being kept in a 
portfolio without fear of smearing. 

May be had of all Artists, Colourmen, and Stationers ; 
and at the Manufacturers’, 23, CHURCH-STREET, 
SPITALFIELDS. 








DIMES AND CO. (Late WARING anp DIMES), 
ARTISTS’ COLOURMEN, 91, GREAT RUSSELL- 
STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 

F DIMES begs to inform the Profession, 

@ that the PARTNERSHIP subsisting between 
himself and Mr. George Waring has been DISSOLVED 
by mutual consent, and that in future the Business will 
be continued under the name of DIMES and CO. 

To those Gentlemen who have given =a 
to the late firm, he begs to return his grateful acknow. | 
ledgments, trusting to have their continued support, 
assuring them that all the articles he manufactures and 
sells shall receive every attention to insure the best 
quality. Subjoined is enumerated a few Articles, to 
which attention is respectfully requested :— a 

CANVASS WITH INDIA RUBBER GROUND.— 
The eligibillty of this article having been thoroughly 
acknowledged, and it having received the patronage 0! 
the first artists in the kingdom, those gentlemen who 
desire that the labours of their pencils should be pre 
served from the effects of time (too visible in some of 
the finest productions of the Art), this Canvass is Dnt 
ticularly recommended, as it is never subject to 
or peel, and the surface is very to a, 

RKAND’S PATENT COLLAPSIBLE METALL 
TUBES FOR OIL COLOURS.—Mr. J. Rand, Oe n- 
ventor and Patentee, and Manufacturer of the 4 
sible Metallic Tubes, having thrown them open to 
trade, D. and Co. beg to state that they can np 
them filled with oil cooure in an i aay also, 
of Varnishes, M‘Guelp, and Asphaitum.- 

Zine Tablets for Painting in Oil.—The — : 
these Tablets are well ates for highly finished 
ings, and superior to panels or ™! r 

Vater-Colours in Cakes « Moist, filled in mabort) 
or japanned boxes for sketching. : 
Nhatman’s Drawing Paper, all sizes and thicknesses. 

J. D. H., ditto. : . ‘ats 

Tinted or Academy Paper, in great variety of tin 
for chalk or pencil. : of 

Genuine Cumberland Lead Pencils, warranted 
pure lead. ite. 5 

Chalks and Crayons of all descriptions. , 

French, Hog, and Sable Hair rashes for Oil a0! 
Water-Colour Painting. =F ‘ 

Marble Slabs mounted, prepared for Miniature Peis 


ing. icie 
D rawing Boards, Easels, T Squares, and every a" | 
for Architectural Draughtsmen. 
Drawings and Paintings lent to copy: 





Pe 
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MR. MOON, her Majesty’s Printseller and Publisher, has the honour to announce the followin 
_ IMPORTANT _WORKS OF ART: : 
NEARLY READY, rs 
SIR DAVID WILKIE’S GRAND HISTORICAL PICTURE, 


REPRESENTING 


THE QUEEN’S FIRST COUNCIL 
ON THE 20rn JUNE, 1837. , 
Expressly painted for Buckingham Palace, by command of her Majesty, 
AS A COMPANION TO PARRIS’S CORONATION. 


Mr. MOON having received the QuEEN’s command to have this Picture engraved, has the honour t r i 
bringing this national and interesting work to a conclusion. Mr. Moon requests early application, md the poco eg ‘vill be Pm Be Rwy Te 


Price: Prints, €5 5s. . . . Proofs, #7 7s... . Before Letters, £10 10s. 


ALSO, 


THE QUEEN RECEIVING THE HOLY SACRAMENT 
AT HER CORONATION. 


This beautiful Work, by C. R. Leste, R.A., belongs to her Majesty; and Mr. Moon has been honoured by her Majesty’s gracious commands 
to have it engraved by SamuEL Cousins, A.R.A. 


The price of the Proofs and Impressions will necessarily bear proportion to th i j 
, . - 4 sins ibe , e great cost of the production of the Engraving, upon which no expense will be spared ; 
ee onan . ee oa a ery 7 -y will be delivered through hima guarantee that they wil not be unworthy to display his great 
at, and support i rence gga a -_ at ice es ich it i i 

Portraits, will 4 to Subscribers, Prints, with the Dedication, #12 12s. ; Foccte wish tho opel heme ened Tithe, of18 ise. ich it is just to reiterate containe nearly Forty 


ALSO, 


| COLUMBUS’S DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


Painted by Sir D. Wivk18, R.A., and now Engraving by H. T. Ryat, Historical Engraver to her Majesty. 
COMPANION TO THE MAID OF SARAGOSSA. 


Price: Prints, #3 3s...... Proofs, #5 58...... Before Letters, 8 8s. 
“A stranger travelling on foot, accompanied by a young boy, stopped one day , his right, to whom he is explaining, on a chart, the theory upon which his lo 
at & gate of a convent of Franciscan friars, dedicated to Santa Maria de Rabida, | contemplated discovery is founded. Re his left is his son Diego, with a small Italian 
— of the porter a little bread and water for his child; while receiving this | greyhound at his feet, supposed to have accompanied them in their voyage from 
umble eae, Se guardian of the convent, Friar Juan Perez de Marchena, | Genoa. At the other side of the pitture, resting on the table, is the physician of 
pao ha — Ys was struck with the appearance of the stranger, and observing | Palos, Garcia Fernandes, who, from scientific knowledge, approved of the enterprise, 
= - air an —— he was a foreigner, entered into conversation with him. | and whose testimony has recorded this event. Behind him, with the telescope in 
a 8 ry — Columbus. The conference which followed, remarkable for | his hand, is Martin Alonzo Pinzon, one of the most intelligent sea captains of his day, 
epecing a brighter prospect in the fortunes of Columbus, forms the subject of the | who, though tarnished in his fame by subsequent desertion, concurred in the practi- 
picture; in which he is represented seated at the convent table, with the prior on | cability of his plans, assisted in the outfit of the expedition, and sailed with Columbus,” 





ROBERTS'S HOLY LAND, Parr VIL, Now Ready. 


PART VIII. WILL CONTAIN THE VIEWS IN BETHLEHEM. 








PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
A MAGNIFICENT WHOLE-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF HIS GRACE 


" y an ‘ r 
THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH AND QUEENSBERRY, 
&e. &e. 
To be engraved by Tuomas Lupron, from the Picture painted by Joun Watson Gorpon, R.S.A., A.R.A., for the Nithsdale Agricultural Association. 
AS no engraved Portrait of his Grace is in existence, every effort will be made to render this publication worthy the patronage of his Grace’s numerous friends and admirers. 
Price to Subscribers : First Class Proofs, with Autograph, £6 6s, . . . India Proofs, #4 48... . Proofs, £3 38... . Prints, £2 2s, 
ALSO, 


A FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF THE LATE 


COUNTESS OF BURLINGTON. 


| 
| Painted by Joan Lucas, for his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., as a companion in size to Sir Thomas Lawrence’s full-length Portrait of the Duchess of Sutherland 
| and Child, engraved by SamurL Cousins, A.R.A. 

| 


Prints, £2 24... . Proofs, £4 4s. . . . Before Letters, #6 6s. 





BREEZE, A FAVOURITE RETRIEVER. 
Painted by E. LanpseeEr, R.A., engraved by C. Lewis, as companion to the ‘ Distinguished Member of the Humane Society.’ 
Prints, £1 lis. 6d. . . . Proofs, 22 28... .- Proofs before Letters, £4 4s. 


A BARONIAL HALL IN THE OLDEN TIME; 
OR, OLD ENGLISH HOSPITALITY. 


as a companion to ‘ Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time,’ by Samus. Cousins, A.R.A. 
irst Proofs being nearly all sold, early application must be 








Eograved by the late J. E 


Th GAN, from the celebrated Picture by GEorGE CATTERMOLE, 


's national Work has excited intense interest, from the scene being so truly English. The Fi 
made for the remainder. 


Prints, £3 38... . Proofs, #5 58... . Before Letters, €8 83. 








LONDON: F. G. MOON, HER MAJESTY’S PUBLISHER, 20, THREADNEEDLE-STREET. 
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LOBE INSURANCE, Pall-Mall and Corn- 
G hill, London. Established 1808. Edward Gold- 
smid, Esq., Chairman; William Tite, ~~ F.R.S., 
Deputy-Chairman ; Geor e Carr Glyn, Esq., Treasurer. 
For FIRE snd LIFE INSURANCE and ANNI ITIES, 
and the PURCHASE of REVERSIONS and LIFE 
CONTINGENCIES. Capital, ONE MILLION STER- 
Lino; the whole paid up and invested, and entirely 
independent of the amount of Premiums received. 

For Rates and Cae ~y' ~~ ee apply at the 
- "s Office, or to their Agents. 
ee Wis By order of the Board, ; 

London, Dec, 1842- J.C, Denna, Sec. 

ONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
L LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Charlotte- 
row, Mansion-house, and 55, Chancery-lane, London. 

DIRECTORS. 

KENNETT KINGSFORD, Esq., Chairman. 

BENJAMIN IFILL, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Alexander Anderson, Esq. | James Hartley, Esq. 

John Atkins, Esq. John M'‘Guffie, Esq. 

James Budden, Esq. John Maclean Lee, Esq. 

Captain F. Brandreth. J. M. Rosseter, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 

H. H. Cannan, Esq. Robert E. Alison, E 
Medical Adviser— Marshall Hall, M.D., F.R.S.,L. and E. 
Secretary—F. Edgell, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Palmer, France, and Palmer. 

Important and salutary improvements have been 
introduced into the practice of life assurance by this 
Company. All the advantages peculiar to mutual life 
assurance, arising from a division amongst the assured 
of the whole of the mutual profits, and that security and 
freedom from responsibility which proprietary com- 
panies can alone afford, are combined by the consti- 
tution of this, the only guaranteed Mutual Society. rhe 
rates of premium are somewhat lower than in mutual 
offices, and for the non-participating, and for those 
who effect assurances for temporary purposes, or debtor 
and creditor transactions, tables of premium have been 
prepared, by which a less immediate payment is re- 
quired than by any other plan. 

Ky a half premium credit system, one half of the 
premiums may be retained for the first seven years, 
and repaid at the convenience of the assured; and by 
the ascending scale, a greatly diminished rate of pre- 
miam is required for the first 12 years, combining the 
advantages of an assurance for the whole duration of 
life with the economy of a temporary policy. 

Specimen of Ascending Table. 


Age First 3 Second 3, Third 3 Tears. | Remainder ‘ 
P of Life. 


Years. | Years. . | Years. 





# 8s. d. 
10 b 249 
wo [ ;2 3 2 $ 21810 
ay 2 § 6» 3 
50 ‘ 514 7 
oo ' 2} 10 2 7 
By the Deed of Constitution of the Company, all 
policies issued by them are declared to be indefeasible 
and indisputable, unless obtained by fraudulent mis- 
representation. 

*rospectuses, schedules, and every information requi- 
site to enable parties to effect assurances, will be for- 
warded free of expense, by the agents or Manager. 

Avex. Roperrson, Manager. 


.|@ 8. d.)€ 8. d.| 


HE LATE BENJAMIN HICK, ESQ.— 
A number of the Friends of the late BENJAMIN 
HICK, Esq., having expressed a desire to possess an 
Engraving from the admirable Portrait of him, painted 
by Gronon Parren, Eeq., A.R.A., a Committee has 
been formed with the view of carrying it into execution, 
and the Picture has been intrusted to Mr. GRUNDY, 
for the purpose of being immediately placed in the 
hands of an eminent engraver. 

The Portrait is intended to be engraved in the finest 
style of mezzotint, and will be published for the sub- 
scribers at as moderate a price a8 will cover the cost of 
the undertaking. 

The size of the Plate, including margin, 17 inches 
high by 134 inches wide. 

The Price to Sabscribers will be, 
First Class Proofs, with Autograph (printed 

under the superiutendence of theengraver) £2 2 0 
Plain Proofs os oe es Re . 
Prints ee , ee os 010 6 

As the Impressions will be delivered strictly accord- 
ing to the order in which they are subscribed for, and 
NONE PRINTED EXCEPT FOR THE SUBSCRIBERS, those 
= desirous of possessing the Portrait are respect- 

ully requested to transmit their names as early as 
possible to Mr. Grundy, Exchange-street, Manchester ; 
to one of the Members of the Committee; or to Mr. 
RK. Pilkington, Honorary Secretary, Bolton. 
COMMITTER. 
Robert 8. Barlow, Esq. Bolton. 
Joseph Beckton, Esq. ...... Manchester. 


Robert lish, Jun., Esq... St. Helen's. 
Jonathon Rertconhs Esa ee Bolton. ~ 


John Moore, Kaq. .......... Sharpl ‘s, nea > 
John Mawdsley, Esq. ...... Holton. eae 
Peter Rothwell, Esg.. ...... Bolton, 
Thomas Lever Rushton, Esq. Bolton. 
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| SALE OF AN IMPORTANT AND GENUINE COL- 


LECTION OF PICTURES, DRAWINGS, 
GRAVINGS, BRONZES, &c. 


MANCHESTER. 
N ESSRS. THOMAS WINSTANLEY and 
SONS, of LIVERPOOL, have the honour to an- 
nounce that they have received directions from the 
Executors of the late 


BENJAMIN HICK, ESQ., OF BOLTON, 

to SELL by AUCTION, at the EXCHANGE GAL- 
LERY, DUCIE-PLACE, MANCHESTER, in the course 
of the month of Fesruary next, the valuable, well- 
known, and much-admired COLLECTION of the 
late Proprietor; comprising capital PAINTINGS by 
celebrated Masters of the Italian, Flemish, Datch, and 
British Schools ; a tasteful Selection of Modern DRAW- 
INGS in Water-colours; select Proofs of celebrated 
ENGRAVINGS, after Sir Davip WiILKIEe and other 
Painters ; Antiques, Bronzes, Marbles, and other esti- 
mable Works of Art, collected by him during a period 
of thirty years, from the most favourable public and 
private opportunities, with acknowledged taste and 
judgment, and at a very liberal expense. 


The productions of the Foreign Schools of PAINTING 
consist of a‘ Holy Family,’ by RaFFrakLLE; a dupli- 
cate of the anew ge Group of the * Virgin and Child, 
with the Angeljand Magdalen,’ by Cornero, from his 
celebrated Picture called ‘ St. Jerome ;’ and undoubted 
by the hand of that great Master; a magnificent ‘ Head 
of Christ,’ painted with powerful expression by the 
masterly hand of ANNIBALE Cakracci; a Portrait of 
the ‘ Painter’s Daughter,’ by CARLO Doct; a brilliant 
* View of Dresden,’ by CANATELL!; with fine Speci- 
mens of the high talents of PARMEGIANO, Sasso FER- 
rato, PAUL VERONESE, CARLO MARRATTI, Mu- 
RILLO, and GAsPaR Poussin; a most capital and 
highly-finished ‘ Interior, with Figures,’ by Eoenert 
Hemskirk the younger, truly valuable for its extra- 
ordinary quality and the purity of its preservation ; 
select Specimens of the Works of WouvERMANS, PAUL 
PorrerR, Davip Tenters, Bruwer, Gerarp Dow, 
OsTaADK, BACKHUYSEN, PLUTZEB, VERNET, VAN 
Srry, and other Masters. 

The Selection of MopeRN Art, which shows the 
liberality and good taste with which Mr. Hick pa- 
tronised the BriTisH SCHOOL, comprises the original 
finished Sketch of ‘ John Knox administering the Sa- 
crament at Calder House,’ by the late Sir Davip 
WILKIE, purchased at the Sale of his Pictures in Lon- 
don; four genuine Landscapes, by RicHarp WILSON ; 
twoditto, by LourH ERBOURG ; two Pictures by GEORGE 
Morcanp; a beautiful Landscape, sunset effect, by Sir 
A. W. Catvucort; ‘ The Letter from Sea,’ by KNIGHT; 
with other pleasing and interesting subjects, by How- 
ARD, EasTLake, Lec, TENANT, JOHN WILSON, STE- 
PHANOFF, SHAYER, PoOLE, CARMICHAEL, ZEITTER, 
BRavLey, BAKKER, the Nasmyrus, the late BeENJa- 
Min West, P.R.A., Westaui, &c. &c.; the * Rivers 
of Bliss’ and ‘ Pandemonium,’ by Joun Martin; the 
* Return of a Greek Armament,’ by Linron; and a 
Selection from the Works of the late Henry Liver- 
skEGR, several of which were painted for Mr. Hick; 
amongst them will be found ‘ The Inquiry,’ * Captain 
Macheath,’ ‘The Black Dwarf,’ ‘The Benediction,’ 
* Lucy Ashton,’ and others. 

The WATER-COLOUR DKAWINGS comprise the 
original Sketch of the ‘ Presentation of the Keys of 
Edinburgh to George the Fourth at Holyrood,’ by Sir 
D. WiLKIk, with other judiciously selected Specimens 
of Davip Koperts, DANBY, STANFIELD, STOTHARD, 
Westatt, CarrerMoLe, Prout, Cox, Coorsr, 
Austin, HoLtano, J. M. Wricut, LivERSEEGE, 
RicHARDSON, VicKERS, STEPHANOFF, Nasu, Cor- 
LEY, FIELDING, and other eminent artists of the 
justly-admired English Water-colour Schools. 

Amongst the Engravings is a complete set of the 

well-known and celebrated subjects after Sir Davip 
WILKIE, some of them in states of great rarity, and 
the whole in excellent condition ; numerous specinens 
of the able talent of Doo, Robinson, and other knglish 
and Foreign Engravers. 
_ The whole may be viewed three days previous to the 
Sale. Catalogues may be had at Mr. Grundy’s, Ex- 
change-street, Manchester; of Messrs. Winstanley, 
Paternoster-row, London ; at the oflice of the “ Midiand 
Counties’ Herald,” Birmingham ; at the place of Sale ; 
and of Messrs. Thomas Winstanley and Sons Chureh- 
street, Liverpool. P 


To prevent intrusion, no person will be admitted to 
the view or sale without a Catalogue, which will be 


charged one shilling each.—Due notice wi » give 
the days of sale. e@ notice will be given of 


EN- 


OTICE.—SPLENDID STOCK of GLASS 
and PICTURE FRAMES, the most modern and 
elegant patterns ever offered to the public, may be had 
at J. RYAN’S extensive Manufactory, 13 and i4, 
LONG-ACRE, at prices that will defy competition. 
Console Tables, Girandoles, Brackets, Cornices, and 
every article connected with the trade; Fancy Wood 
Frames of a. description, of a superior quality, in 
r 





great variety. ames joined in the gold ji 
style. A few fine Pictures for Sale. one SE eoee 





(Jan. 


O MINIATURE PAINTER. 
T WARRINER, 39, GAINTERS, ke, — W, 
FRAMES, MATS MOR aetcturee of OR NOL 
of all sizes, shapes, and wom and GLASsps, 
more than 


W. Warriner, having been established 
quarter of a century, begs to 1 sincere 
to those Artists and others =i thanks 
patronised him ; begs further to inform them that a 
a variety of new patterns, which, for quali ~ 
defy all competition. A great variety of Fon ; 
and Glasses always ready, or s; ily made rp 
The ‘Trade, Merchants, an Captains of Shipe a . 


plied on the most advantageo terms, A, 
greatest punctuality. "7 ens wih te 





HIMNEY GLASSES, Plctue 
FRAMES, CHEVAL and TOILET yh eRe 
CONSOLE — TABLES, WINDOW CORNICE 
SCREENS, and every department of CARVING aj 
GILDING, of superior quality, supplied A 
by any other manufacturer, by’. Gani 
WORKING CARVER and GILDER, 19, ST. MAR’ 
TIN’S-COURT, St. Martin’s-lane.—P. G. mano” 


: Manufactur. 
ing every article on the prem is thereby enabled 
ofr them at such low A + see he 

n extensive assortment of Ornamented Gi . 
Wood Picture Frames kept ready. Residing fuer 
branches in a superior manner, at the lowest possi 
prices. Ladies and Gentlemen waited on Draw. 
ings, ond Pute dit on free of charge. A list of the 
prices © te G c. sen i 
the Kingdom. A quantit ~\ nae mda 
size, that have been 
prices. 

CAUTION TO BOOKSELLERS, STATION 

AND THE PUBLIC, -_ 
ESSRS. REEVES and SONS, 150, Cheap. 
side, London, Artists’ Colourmen and Drawing 
Material Manufacturers, beg to caution their Customers 
and the Public against a GROSS FRAUD, which they 
have just discovered is being practised throughout the 
kingdom by parties travelling as FROM THEIR Hovse, 
and offering for sale BLACK LEAD PENCILS, which 
they represent to be of Messrs. Reeves and Sons’ mane- 
facture. These spurious Pencils are utterly worthless, 
and will be found to be a = imposition the 
public. In some cases they the come of farms, 
in others, Reeves. 

Messrs. Reeves and Sons deem this the most im- 
mediate mode of cautioning the Public, and of pr- 
tecting themselves against the consequences of this 
fraud until they can take other means of detecting and 
punishing the parties guilty of it. 

150, Cheapside, London. 


SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES. 
HARLES M‘LEAN, 78, Fleet-street 
(opposite THe Dispatcu N -office\, 

respectfully informs the Public, Artists, and the 

that theycan be supplied with PICTURE FRAMBS, 
of the very best manufacture, at prices never hitherto 

attempted. ‘ 
A LARGE SHEET OF DRAWINGS, representing 
the exact patterns and prices of one hundred differest 
sized frames, ornamented with made « 
pressly for this Manufactory, may be _—* 
sent free of postage to any part of the k . The 
Trade supplied with Frames in the Compo. Fancy. 
wood Frames and Mouldings. Old Frames repaired 


and re-gilt. 
An extensive Stock kept seasoned for immediste 
delivery.—All goods taken back, not approved of ia 


three months. 





REGISTERED 1842. 
EEVES and SONS’, 150, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, New FRESCO PANELS and VITR* 
FIED FRESCO COLOURS, for FRESCO PAINTING. 
—Messrs. Reeves and Sons 
Profession and the Public that they have 
exclusive right of Maputacturi 
Articles from the Patentee, w 
ing the same to a perfection eq 
Old Masters. For brilliancy, transparency, — 
nothing can surpass this sublime part of ~* iv 
combines the seftness of the Swiss Cray 
depth of Oil. These Colours may be used 
freedom by first wetting the panel with Ss ' 
allows them to be worked very in tt 
and those that follow the Artist can suit 
taste, as they can be made in 
bladder-colours, which gives the —_ 
shadows an effect ——— Oil. It 
White should be used, as it gives & 
liant tone, i b A. obtained in 
inting. e Colours are pe 
p> and can be used on 
New Fresco Panels; they are 
for Flower painting cl 
Landscape also the aeriel 
The Colours are free from any un 
painting may be made superior in 
of water only. t 
N.B.—The Fresco Panels are made “ 
shape, for ornamenting of rooms 
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ELEGANT NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


a. 
ic > -boand morocco; and 

In imperial 4t0., — coresce gots d ; 
HE ROYAL GALLERY OF PICTURES; 
being a Selection of 32 Pictures from her Ma~ 
osty’s Private Collection at Buckingham Palace, and 
engraved by eminent Artists. With descriptive letter- 

press by LINNEL. 1. ' 

Price One Guinea and a Half in cloth; 38s, plain mo- 
rocco; and 48s. morocco elegant: both bound by 


ypay, . 

GREECE ; PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, 
md HISTORICAL. By Curisropusr Worps- 
worth, D.D. Illustrated by 26 highly-finished Line 
kagravings on Steel, after FIELDING, CRESWICK, 
Cox, and SARGENT ; two Maps of Greece; and up- 
wards of 350 bighly-finished Kngravings, drawn on 
wood by Harvey, SARGENT, MEISSONIER, PAUL 
Hvet, DAUBIGNY, STANLEY, and JACQUES. 


11. 
Medium 8vo., price 16s. cloth lettered, ’ 
PICTURES OF THE FRENCH; a Series 
of Literary and Graphic Delineations of French Cha- 
racter. By JuLes JANIN, Bawzac, CORMENIN, and 
other celebrated French Authors. The Drawings by 
Gavarnt, H. MONNIER, and MEISSONIER. 


Iv. 
Reduced price, 158. cloth lettered ; 26s. plain morocco; 
and 32s, morocco elegant : both bound by Haypay, 
PAUL AND VIKGINIA. By Bernarpin 
pe St. Pigars. With an Original Life of the Author 
by St. Beuve, and illustrated by “eee of 330 mag- 
nificent Engravings on Wood, by JoHANNOT, FRAN- 
cats, and MEISSONIER, and engraved by the first 
Artists of France and England. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Now Ready, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF HAGHE’S BEAUTI- 
FUL LITHOGRAPHIC WORK of the 
ASSES, FORTS, and CITIES, of the 
SCENE of WAR in INDIA; drawn on the spot 
by Dr. James ATKINSON, including Views of Caubul, 
Candahar, all the celebrated Passes, Portraits from 
Life of Shah-Soojah, Dost Mahommed, Sir William 
Macnaghtea, &c., &e. 
Price : 26 plates, half morocco, #4 4s8.; coloured and 
mounted in folio, #10 10s, 
london: Published by H. Graves and Co., her Ma- 
jesty’s Publishers, 6, Pall-Mall. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
Now ready, Part I. to IV., price 1s., to be continued 


_ GREAT, translated from the German of KUGLER 
by Eowarp A. Moriarty, A.B., very neatly printed 
i super-royal octavo, and wil! be Illustrated by nearly 
Four HUNDRED SPIRITED ENGRAVINGS, in the first 
style of German Art, by ADOLPH MENZEL. 

ae: George Virtue, and sold by all Book- 
rs. 





NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 

To be completed in Twenty Monthly Numbers, price 
One Shilling each, the First Number of 

HE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
4 MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, his Relatives, 
Friends, and Enemies. Comprising all his Wills and 
his Ways; with a Historical Record of what he Did, 
aud what he Didn’t : showing, moreover, Who inherited 
the Family Plate, Who came in for the Silver Spoons, 
aod Who for the Wooden Ladies. The whole forming a 
complete Key to the House of Chuzzlewit. Edited by 
*BOZ.”” With Illustrations by “ PHIZ.” 
London; Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 





Monthly, | 
HE HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE 


| lished volume never was offered to the world. T 








THE ART-UNION. 


ADAPTED FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, ETC. 

ve bny ——y POETS and ARTISTS of 

G T BRITAIN: being Selections from the 

Modern Poets, illustrated by 43 engravings from the 

first-rate modern artists. Forming the third series of 

the Book of Gems. Edited by 8. C. HALL, Esq., ESA. 
With Original Biographies. 8vo., price One Guinea. 

CHAUCER’S POEMS MODERNIZED. 
By Worpswortn and others, with Introduction, by 
R. H. Horne, &c. Small 8yo., 7s. 6d., cloth. 

MISS MITFORD’S OUR VILLAGE; 
Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery. With nu- 
merous wood-cuts, 3 vols. half-morocco, 24s. 

REDDING’S HISTORY and DESCRIP- 
TION of MODERN WINES. 2nd edition, with addi- 
tions, 8vo., with highly-finished wood engravings, by 
BAXTER, 16s., cloth. 

THE CONDITION and HISTORY of the 
FINE ARTS in GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
By W. B. Sars¥reLp Taytor, Curator of the Livin 
Model Academy, &c. 2 vols. post 8vo., with wood- 
cuts, price 21s, cloth. 

CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. 16 vols. 
with 814 engravings. Translated by EK. Gairvirn, 
F.A.38., and others. Demy 8vo. 12 guineas; royal 8vo. 
coloured, 25 guineas; demy 4to. India proof, 424. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


Price 4s., elegantly bound; free by Post, 4s. 6d., 
ST. By an Amateor. With 15 
Illustrations, designed by Kenny Meadows, and 
engraved by Smith and Linton. 
“A vivacious and literate essay upon the game of 
whist.”’—Spectator. ‘ 
“ Whist itself—illustrated by the happiest of our 
illustrators.” —Britannia. 
Bell and Wood, Fleet-street, London. 


CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS, FOR 
THE PRESENT SEASON. 
Now ready, royal 8vo., price #2 2s., handsomely bound, 
HE BYRON ANNUAL; being a New 
Edition of CAILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE, 
with a Portrait and Sixty Vignette Engravings illus- 
trative of particular Scenes and Objects described in 
the Poem, from Sketches made on the spot by eminent 
Artists. “ 
Also, just published, £2 2s., richly bound in cloth; or 
#2 12s. 6d., morocco, 
LOCKHART’S SPANISH BALLADS; 
translated with Notes, and embellished in a charac- 
teristic but perfectly original manuer, with coloured 
Illuminated ‘Litles, coloured Borders, ornamental and 
raldic Letters and Vignettes. , 
“A more appropriately as well as beautifully embel- 





text throughout is accompanied with heraldic and 

ornamental embellishments, with views of localities 

and representations of objects, which present admirable 

commentary on the stirring stanzas.”’—Edin. Review. 
Sohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


A BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS PARTIES, 
HE COMIC ALBUM, in Verse and Prose, 
T with upwards of 300 Illustrations, beautifully 
inted on tinted papers; and bound in splendid ara- 
Ceoque pattern of colours and gold. Large 4to., 
are hice Book to set every table in a roar, and shake 
the sides of Christmas Parties with laughter.”’—Spec- 
This is by far the best of Comic Albums that we 
have seen. There is such a variety in the book, so 
many good things of every sort, that the most fastidi- 
ous will find something to his taste, and the most ex- 
perienced something new.”’—Times. 
Wa. S. Orr and Co., Paternoster-row, 





THE DELUG 
by bis express w 
Impressions may 
respectable Printsellers in the Kingdom. 


Wo secure the finest impressions. 


striking in its general eflect.”,—Morning Herald. 
os conceptions of the great flood ; 

hown and highly prized.”’—Sheifield Lris. 
engraver.”’—The Art.Union. 


ising to the put 
to the rank whi 


° nis is the finest—because th 
tathor, Derbyshire Courier, trite 





eens 


Now Publishing, 


Y ‘ \ 1 5 _ Lm AR A A! 
BY MR. GILBERT, OF SHEFFIELD, 
PRINTSELLER AND PUBLISHER TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 
A most Splendid ENGRAVING by JOHN MARTIN, K.L., from his original Picture of “THE EVE OF 
K,” in the possession of his Royal Highness Prince Albert, which is dedicated to his Royal Highness 
ish. Price to Subscribers :—Proofs before Letters, #3 3s. ; Lettered Proofs, #2 2s.; Prints, #1 1 
be seen at the West-Kiding Art-Union Repository, Fargate, Sheilield ; and obtained of a 


AS the Plates will be delivered in the strict order of subscription, an early application will be necessary, 


ues OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. ‘ as ti lias 
a The Eve of the Deluge’ is bold and massive in its foreground, bright and aerial in its distance, and 


he print is a worthy i i i hich the artist originally intended to convey 
great flood ; the two frei, The Deluge’ and ‘The Receding of the Waters,’ being well 


* This is the publication of j i liberal and enterprising spirit. 
& provincial publisher, and affords evidence of a liberal a pri — 
orms an excellent companion - daa oF tan mane 6 zotint prints executed by Mr. Martin, the designer 


"Were it not that the industry ft ist had almost surpassed even the effects of his genius in familiar- 
lic the subtimities of his etyie, this Bagreving pi cone would have secured and ustified his cin 
ch he holds in British Art. ‘The Eve of the Deluge’ is assuredly worthy of Martia’s name an 


fame, and not less of th : 
, t 99 ercury. P 
Th ve patronage of Prince Albert.”’—Sheffield mt cury consistent—work of its renowned 


itto re Engraving is worthy to be the companion of the best that Martin has produced, and we recommend 
attention of every lover of the fine arts.””— Sheftield Independent. 


It 


27 


A see nh OOUR of ANCIENT an 
: R JOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
GRATIS. Priced extremely low, and warranted a 
fect, on Sale by G. Wittts, Great Piazza, Covent- 
garden; includin 

QUARTERLY REVIEW, from commence- 
ment in 1809 to 1840, 66 vols., with Indexes, all new 
half calf gilt, tine copy, #14 14s, F 

ROYAL (THE) GALLERY OF PICTURES. 
A Selection of the Cabinet Paintings in her Majesty's 
Private Collection in Buckingham Palace; published 
ae Ce bee of JouNn LINNELL, ep 

IAL 490., Wi ne plates, large seit 
#1 Ws. (pub. at £6 6s.), se - mr, 

GRAVIT ET GRONOVII ANTIQUITA.- 
TUM GRACARUM ET ROMANARUM THESAU- 
RUS—viz., Gronovii Thesaurus Antiquitatum Greca- 
rium, 13 vols., L, Bat, 1697-1702; Grevii Thesaurus 
Antiquitatum 7 12 vols. 25 vols. folio, 
LARGE PAPER in vellum, many hund yi 
#21. Trajecti, \694. d ay CGR 

STUKELEY’S STONEHENGE and ABURY 
TEMPLES of the BRITISH DRUIDS RESTORED, 
described and illustrated with 76 copper-plate engrayv- 
ings, 2 vols. in 1, folio, half russia, gilt, 34s., only 100 
published at #4 14s. Reprint, 1740. 

LODGE’S PORTRAITS of ROYAL AND 
NOBLE PERSONAGES of GREAT BRITAIN, with 
fine impressions of the 240 beautiful portraits, 12 vols. 
imperial 8vo. half morocco, gilt tops, only 48 18s., 
published at #30. 

Subscription copy of the late Sir Henry Freeling. 
Another copy, whole bound in mo- 
rocco extra, gilt leaves, with broad border of gold 
round the sides, 4 vols, 4te., the portraits only; all 
proofs, £9 9s. 

*,* Gentlemen forwarding their address may receive 
Es tiaie MONTHLY, GRATIS and POST- 


ELIX SUMMERLY’S HAND-BOOKS.— 
A GLANCE at the TEMPLE CHURCH, Eight 


Illustrations, 1s. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


— 








HAND- BOOK for 
oe Illustrations, 6s. and 3s. 
SYNOPSIS of WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 1s. and 6d. 
HAMPTON COURT, 2s. 6d. and 1s. 
FREE PICTURE GALLERIES, Is. 6d. 
HAND-BOOK for SIGHTS of LONDON, Is. 
Bell and Wood, 186, Fleet-street. 


EPICURE’S ALMANACK FOR 1833. 
Just ready, in a pocket volume, RKxe 2s. 6d., 
HE EPICURE’S ALMANACK AND 
DIRECTORY for 1843; containing a Calendar of 
the various Dishes in Season during each Month; with 
a Collection of Original and choice Recipes. By BEn- 
son E. Hint, Feq. 
ioudion: J. How, 132, Fleet-street. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE CORN LAW. 
Just published, 44 pp. 8vo. price 5d., —post free, 10d., 
HE THREE PRIZE ESSAYS written 
for the Council of the National Anti-Corn-Law 
League, demonstrati the Injurious Effects of the 
Coro Law on Tenant Farmers and Farm Labourers, 
and the Advantages which those classes would derive 
from its Total and Immediate Repeal. 

The Trade supplied at HAL¥-rricge for bond fide 
orders (not Sale or Return. 

Country Booksellers may have their Parcels forwarded 
free to their Agents, in London, on sending their 
orders (with remittance) to J. Gadsby, Manchester. 

Published by J. Gadsby, Manchester. Agents for 
London: RK. Groombridge, 5, Paternoster-row; Ridg- 
way, 169, Piccadilly; and Hooper, Pall Mall East. 
Edinburgh: W. Tait. Glasgow: W. R. M‘Phun, 
Trongate. 


ROWN’'S COLLAPSIBLE METALLIC 
TUBES, for COLOURS, OILS, VARNISH, MA- 
GYLP, ASPHALTUM, &c.—THOMAS BROWN begs 
to return his sincere thanks to his numerous Cus- 
tomers for the approbation they have so universally 
bestowed on his Tubes. ‘To the Members of the Royal 
Academy in particular he wishes to express his great 
obligations—he, his father, and his predecessor, having 
been the favoured servants of the Royal Academy from 
its formation, and having the honour to supply all the 
Presidents to the present time. ' 

These Tubes combine the advantages of cleanliness, 
convenience, economy, and portability in the highest 
degree ; any portion may be pressed out at a time, and 
the remainder will keep good for years, even in warm, 
climates. 

Manufactured and Sold, wholesale and retail, by 
Thomas Brown, Colourman to Artists, and Manufac- 
turer of every Material for Painting in Oil and Water, 
163, HIGH HOLBORN, London. 

N.B.—The Trade are respectfully cautioned from 
dealing in any imitation of the above Tubes, as all 
venders are equally liable with the maker to the penal- 
ties of an infringement. 

The Genuine are made of Purified Tin, have the 
words “ BROWN’S PATENT ” on the Cap and Nozzle, 
and are warranted not to injure the most delicate 








colours. 














THE ART-UNION. 





THE NATIONAL ART-UNION. 


TO EXTEND THE INFLUENCE OF BRITISH ART, BY CIRCULATING FINE EXAMPLES OF THE BRITISH 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING AND ENGRAVING. 





v ircumstances have combined to suggest the establishment of an Anr-Unton upon a more extended and comprehensive scale than that of the “ Socrer: 
at preseat ia existence, with a view to associate, for one common purpose, persons of similar habits and tastes, however removed by distance; to increase the mean 
justly appreciating the Fine Arts, and participating in their beneficial influences ; and, by circulating Works of unquestionable excellence, to give a right bias and s wi 
direction to that taste for the beautiful and instructive in Art, which is becoming, not gradually, but rapidly, universal in Great Britain. 

: i ich, within the last few years, have been called into existence in this country, originated, as our readers are aware, with the 
ennai ge tree need first is Scotland, it was introduced thence into London, the spirit spread its influence to Ireland and the English inces ; 
such Institutions are now in operation—all stimulated by one great and honourable motive, but each having some peculiar characteristics, and all acti 
independent one of another. 
s vant that aris ommunity from a proper cultivation of the Arts, and the salutary enjoyments produced by them are toc obvious, 

rally Baby poy ante og ou. mame hing increase of Institutions for their promotion, and of Societies for their enco t , in this an pal 

with the public sentiment. The spirit of the age, rejecting the less refined pleasures of former times, requires those that are « rived from the Cultivation of Science 
Dicevetere, and THe Arts,—hecause it has been taught to —— their value. The aristocracy, of rank or commerce, are deriving their “home enjoyments” from the 
mind and hand of the Painter ; while the taste, and, it may be said, Sg formerly confined to the higher, have spread to the middle Classes of society, by whom 
the inferior productions of the graver are now almost invariably rejected. Fortunately, Science has been summoned to the aid of the Arts: the invention of the ELecrao. 
vy Pe will, by multiplying, to any extent, the productions of the burin, enable the producer of a fine Print to supply it at the cost, formerly, of the commonest vings— 
such Electrotyped copies being, in all respects, as excellent as the originals, of which they are fac-similes ; a result that rests upon indubitable authority, is “ esta. 
blished by the proof that it has been found impossible, by most competent judges, to distinguish the one from the other.” 

The Manacers of the “ NationaL Arr Un10n” avail themselves of this power to answer the increased demand for Art of unquestionable excellence; and submit 
their PLAN with confidence to the Public. 

In its leading provisions, it resembles r#e£ SocieT1es now in operation, and with which the Public are already familiar; first, in supplying an impression of a costly 
Engraving for each Guinea subscribed; and nezt, in distributing a collection of Works of Art, the productions of British Artists, as pR1zeEs—the prizes to be appropriated 
in the usual manner of drawing. 

In the “ Nationa Ant-Union,” however, there will be some peculiar features, upon the importance of which, as serious and valuable improvements, its projector 
calculate for success. 








These they have now to explain : 


Wirn rerenence ro tue PRINTS ro be pistRipuTeD,—ONE For EACH GUINEA SUBSCRIBED:— i 

Ist, The Print will be peL1tveRnp to the Subscriber, at the time his Subscription is paid ; thus removing the principal objection to existing Art-Unions, which have 
delayed the issue of one Print until long after another Print has been due; causing no inconsiderable disappointment and vexation by continual postponements, 

2nd, AS, at least, THREE OR FOUR Engravings will be submitted to the Subscribers, from which a choice may be made, for each Guinea subscribed,—and as thew 
Engravings will be varied as to subject aud size, the Subscriber will be enabled to select a Print that may be suitable to his taste, and will not be compelled, as in previously 
existing Societies, to accept a Print, the character of which may not be agreeable to him, or which may not possess suflicient merit as a work of Art. In short, he will ascer- 
tain the true worth of the Engraving before he is called upon to become a Subscriber. i : " 

3rd, The Prints to be issued by the Nationa Arr-Unton will be greatly superior to any that have been hitherto published by a Society. They will be all Line 
Engravings ; engraved, in every instance, by the most eminent of British Engravers, from the choicest works of the most famous of our British Painters; and the expendi- 
tare in their production will be at least ¢Arice the amount that has beea paid by any existing Institution. 


Woiru rererence To THe PRIZES ror sunseauentr Distrisvurion AMONG THE SUBSCRIBERS :— 

Ist, The sum to be expended in the purchase of Prizes, —Paintings, Drawings, and Proof Impressions of fine Prints,—shall amount to the rvtL MAL of the total 
sum subscribed, exclusive of the Engravings distributed at the time of subscribing; the number of Subscriptions being limited to 25,000; when the whole of the works of 
Art exhibited will be transferred, as Prizes, to the Subscribers. 

No Pasting or Drawing will be selected as a Prize of less value than Twenty-five Guineas: but the smaller prizes will consist of the finest Proofs of rare and costly Prints, which cannot but be co- 

sidered more desirable acquisitions than wferior Pictures of small price.) ; 

2nd, The plan of drawing the Prizes will be precisely that adopted by the London Art-Union: to take place immediately after the completion of the Subscription 
List: but under no circumstances will it be delayed later than the 30th June, 1844. 

Srd, The Paintings and Drawings shall be procured directly from the Artists,—native Artists only; and, as far as may be practicable, at once from the easel, so as to 
secure the latest production of the Painter, and to obtain novelty in an Exhibition. ‘The Managers, however, reserve the right of making additions from private sources, 
when very desirable works may be offered them, or in case difficulties shall arise in procuring a sufficient number of really good works. 

Promises of realous support and cordial co-operation have already been received from several eminent and distinguished Artists.) 

4th, The Pictures so collected, for subsequent distribution as Prizes, will be publicly exhibited, first in London, and afterwards in nearly all the leading towns of the 
Kingdom; thas extending the fame of the Artist, and improving the public taste by the most certain and most effectual mode. 

[While the Subscribers will at once receive a beautiful and valuable Print, they will, also at once, be enabled to test the beauty and value of the Pictures of which they will subsequently become tue 
possessors. The Paintings so brought together will be collected from the studios of the Painters, with regard only to their intrinsic merit, inasmuch as upon their intrinsic merit, and the 
exclomon of mediocre pertormances, must largely depend the success of the Lustitution. } 

The advantages thus offered to the Public will be sufficiently obvious. While the Prints that will be issued may challenge competition with any that have ever ap 

posses in this country, either from public or private sources, and will be procured at a cost commensurate with the importance of the undertaking, the objections that hare 
veen urged against Art-Union Societies will be in a great degree removed. These objections are twofold; fitst with reference to the choice of Pictures by “a Committee; 
and next as regards the arrangement by which a Prizeholder selects for himself. In the one case, it has been asserted that partialities and personal regards have, at times, 
produced a bias injurious to the Arts generally ; and have encouraged some Artists to enhance the prices of Pictures beyond their value, under the assurance of sales ; and. it 
the other case, it is contended that the Artsare prejudiced by allowing incompetent judges to make choice of unworthy Pictures. Both these difficulties will be overcome; s+ 
muchas the Managers of the * National ARr-UN1oN” will be compelled to choose only such Works as are of acknowledged excellence; such only meneaenns to improve 


the general taste ; and such only as will be really worth the value placed upon them. Upon the just and effectual working out of this portion of their Plan, they ground ther 
expectations of success. 





The period for drawing the Pr izes will be duly announced. It will take place in London, and Subsribers will be invited to attend. The proceedings will be conducted 
under the superintendence of at least TweLve of the authorized Town and Country Agents, who will represent the interests of the Subscribers. 


PRINTS FOR DELIVERY TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE YEAR 1843:— 
I. ANCIENT ITALY. II. MODERN ITALY. 
PAINTED BY J. M.W. TURNER, R.A.; ENGRAVED BY J.T. WILLMORE. PAINTED BY J.M. W. TURNER, R.A.; ENGRAVED BY W. MILLER 
III. & IV. (The Pair to each Subscriber of One Guinea.) 


THE LATTICE. — THE MASK.  Parstep sy E. Lanpserr, R.A.; Encravep sy J.H. Ropinson. 


The two first-named are now on the eve of finish by the two eminent Line Engravers, Messrs. Wi1LLMORE and MILLER; the size of each is 2ft. 4in. by iff. dia. > 
interest and beauty of the subjects have been universally acknowledged ; and as Engravings they will be classed among the most successful efforts of modern te prope 
Vair, after LANDskeR's exquisite Pictures, engraved by J. H. RoBinson, are partially known; but the extreme delicacy and cost of the Engraving demanded @ 
Houate charge, which excluded them from the hands of ull but a very few. ‘The application of the Electrotype has justified their introduction into this plan. for distr 

Phe Exhibition in London will take place at the Gallery of the “ New Water Colour Society,” Pall-Mall, early in January, when the Prints will be ready 
bation to Subscribers. y nies ‘ 

That this plan originates in private enterprise cannot be treated as an objection; inasmuch as 1N THIS COUNTRY SUCH IS THE ORIGIN OF NEARLY oe 
AND PROSPEROUS NATIONAL UNDERTAKING—Which can benefit its projectors only by really benefiting the Public. 

RICHARD LLOYD, Secretaries. 


Orrick—26, Soho-square, London. J. L. GRUNDY, 





Ry GREAT 





The following London Agents have been appointed to receive Subscribers’ Names, and will have o Speci ing si i 
: : . b 5 n view Specimens of the above Engrav 
Messrs. A. H. Baity and Co., 83, Cornhill; Mr. H. Battey, 158, New Bond-street; Messrs. Forgs, 41, Prccadilly ; Messrs. S. and G. FULLER, Rese CHELL & 
Mr. Samug. Hoty mR, Chancery-lane; Mr. Ropext JENNINGS, 62, Cheapside; Messrs. Ltoyp and Co. Harley-street, Caveudish-square ; Mr. J. 
Vid Bond-street ; Mr. F. G. Moon, 20, Threadneedie-street ; Mr. T. M‘Lean, Haymaket; Mr. Warson, Vere-street, Cavendish-square. 


*«* Country Agents are being appointed, and will be duly announced. 
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